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é HISTORY THAT IS NATURAL. 
f r STAR-FISH. 
£ 
Pd 


} 


‘“THESE creatures are exceedingly common in our own 
country. All star-fishes are very wonderful beings, and 
well repay a close and lengthened examination of their |! 
habits. If it be taken up, it dangles helplessly from the } 
hand, and appears to be one of the most innocuous beings 
on the face of the earth. Yet this very creature has in all 
probability devoured great numbers of the edible mollusks. 
Although its body is so soft, and it is destitute of any jaws 
or levers such as are employed by other mollusk-eating 
inhabitants of ‘the sea, it can devour even the tightly shut 
bivalves, however firmly they may close their valves. 1 

‘*On looking at a star-fish, it will be seen that its mouth 
is in the very centre of the rays, and it is through that 
simple-looking mouth that it is able to draw its sustenance. 

j ‘‘Even if it should come upon a mollusk which, like 
: the clam, is firmly attached to some object, it is by no means 
rd aoe re" sete disconcerted, but immediately.proceeds to action. Its first 
— — process is to lie upon its prey, folding its arms tightly over 

it, so as to hold itself in the right position. 
‘‘It then applies the mouth closely to the victim, and 
: 2 deliberately and patiently does its work, and in time the 
Lae —w = : | hapless mollusk surrenders itself to the devourer. By 
arte =: ————_ : some wonderful power the star- fish is enabled to detect 
prey at some distance, even though no organs of sight, 
hearing, or scent can be absolutely defined. When, there- 
fore, the fisherman lowers his bait into the sea, the star- 
fish often seizes the hook.” 

















































IT TAKES A STAR TO CATCH A STAR. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 


Harper’s Younc Prorie Avo. 111, published December 13, 
offers its readers a pleasant foretaste of Christmas in a story by 
Mrs. MARGARET EytinGE, entitled “ Lady Kags,” with an ad- 
mirable illustration by SO\. EYTINGE, JUN. 7 his is followed by a 
very attractive article, entitled “ The Fairy Fungi,” with six tllus- 
trations by the author, Mks. SOPHIK. B. HERRICK. Fimmy Brown 
relates, with the help of an illustration, another of his remarkable 
efforts, this time nearly successful, to please his elders. The current 
chapter of “ Talking Leaves,” illustrated, ts very entertaining ; while 
the shorter sketches and poems display characteristic brightness and 
originality. Among them is an interesting article by MRS, WTELEN 
S. CONANT, on “ Zhe Children of the Pantomime,” with two brill- 
tant illustrations. For very little readers there is a page of merry 
Fingles, illustrated. 








HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Haxrrr’s YOUNG PFOPLF, fro- 
Susely illustrated, and filled with the most attractive holiday reading 
matter, will be published December 20. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, per year......-.++++- $1 50 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, per year........--00+-eeeeeeee 4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY anp 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } Pere sreteh arenes 5 








SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


An EIGHYT-PAGR ILLUSTRATED SuPPLEMENT, containing the 
conclusion of MR. HARDY’S fascinating story, 
“BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS,” 


with other entertaining matter, is issued gratuitously with this Num- 
ber of HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE Message of the President was expected with 
unusual interest, and it was so wisely and care- 
fully guarded before its delivery that its contents were 
entirely unknown until it was sent in to Congress. It 
is a comprehensive and clear statement of the national 
situation, opening with a becoming and warm tribute 
to the late President. Its treatment of our foreign re- 
lations is exhaustive, and President ARTHUR devotes 
much more than the customary attention to the condi- 
tion of the South American states. His allusion to 
the troubles between Chili, Peru, and Bolivia is wholly 
free from the ‘‘ bumptious” tone which seems to have 
been anticipated in some quarters. He says that an 
early peace between these republics is much to be de- 
sired, because their continued hostility threatens repub- 
lican government on this continent, and ‘‘ the best ele- 
ments of our free and peaceful civilization.” This is 
not very clear. South American quarrels do not po- 
litically affect us, and so long as our government con- 
tinues, the republican principle is safe. The President 
has proposed to England the modification of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer Treaty, in respect to a joint guarantee of 
the Panama Canal. 

The Message concurs in the general recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury. The silver cer- 
tificates arbitrarily issued at a fixed rate, and represent- 
ing a depreciated coin, he regards as useless and unde- 

-sirable. Compulsory coinage of silver, also, he thinks 
should be discontinued. The surplus revenue should 
be prudently reduced. The President recommends the 
repeal of all internal revenue taxes except those on dis- 
tilled and malt liquors and tobacco, and such license 
fees as enable the government properly to control the 
collection of these taxes. Whether the rate should be 
reduced should be carefully considered. He disap- 
proves the reduction of the debt by payment of pre- 
mium on bonds in open market, and suggests: that the 
three and a half per cent. bonds remain, unless they 
can be refunded at a much lower rate. He recom- 
mends a revision of the tariff. The Indian question is 
admirably treated. The President shows, in accord- 
ance with the lessons of experience, that the root of the 
trouble lies in regarding the tribes as nations. The 
President recommends the absorption of the Indians in 
the mass of the citizens, their protection by law, and 
admission to the courts; also the allotment of land in 
severalty, with inalienability for a term of years; and 
the liberal support of schools. All that is said upon 
this subject is excellent. Not less so is the brief and 
strong statement of the necessity of legislation regard- 
ing contested electoral votes and the inability of the 
President. All is moderately but fully and plainly 
stated, and Congress can not justifiably avoid action. 

Upon the two ‘ burning” questions of the moment, 
the Star Route frauds and the pensions swindles, the 
Message speaks temperately. In the Star Route cases 
the President states briefly that he has enjoined upon 
the prosecuting officers the utmost vigor. The pen- 
sions matter is more fully discussed. The Message 
confirms the statement of the enormous sums that 
must be paid after allowing for ali deductions. With 
the present force of clerks, the proper disposition of 
claims can not be made within less than six years, and 
an increase of the force is recommended, and also a 
special appropriation to prevent frauds. The Presi- 








dent points out that the Mormons are settling in large 
numbers in Idaho, Arizona, and other Western Terri- 
tories, and that the whole lawful power of the govern- 
ment should be turned to the extirpation of polygamy. 
There is always great difficulty in procuring legal 
evidence of the crime, and the President suggests a 
modification of the law which incapacitates a wife 
from testifying against her husband, and the passage 
of an act providing that a woman married to a man 
charged with bigamy shall not be disqualified as a 
witness, and an act requiring, under stringent penal- 
ties, a properly filed certificate of marriages in the Ter- 
ritories. The President treats at length the question of 
reform of the civil service, and this part of his sug- 
gestions we consider in a separate article. The Mes- 
sage has impressed the country very favorably, and 
with the reticence and dignity of the President’s bear- 
ing since his accession, has won for him a regard and 
confidence which we trust will be retained throughout 
his administration. 








THE PRESIDENT AND REFORM. 


THE President discusses at.length the question of 
reform in the civil service, and with a candor which 
is in the highest degree commendable. The space 
which he allots to the discussion, and the frank ad- 
mission that there are grave evils to be eradicated 
and abuses to be corrected, show both the essential 
importance of the question, and the force with which 
it has taken hold of the public mind. President ArR- 
THUR, like President GARFIELD, feels that reform can 
not be complete or thorough without the co-operation 
of Congress, and he declares his perfect readiness to 
co-operate with Congress. Indeed, he says distinctly 
that he should feel bound to give his approval to a 
method of selection for appointment based essentially 
upon the competitive system as developed in England. 
This is a frank and wise and unexpected declaration, 
and it is not the less significant because the Presi- 
dent proceeds to state the usual objections to the 
competitive system. Nor do we regard his remarks 
as a mere tub to the reforming whale in view of the 
improbability of any effective action by Congress. 
When a President who was generally supposed to be 
the incarnation of the spoils system officially an- 
nounces his conviction of great evils in that system, 
and his entire: willingness to enforce a remedy for 
them advocated by the most resolute and intelligent 
reformers, it is very evident that there are forces in 
motion which Congress can not long resist. 

The objections which the President tentatively sug- 
gests to the system adopted in England are a life ten- 
ure, admission to the service of young men only, and 
a retiring pension. These, he thinks, are not agree- 
able conditions to Americans. But a life tenure, or, 
in other words, immunity from removal except for 
good cause, is simply the constitutional understand- 
ing, and it was the general tenure until 1820. In the 
great debate upon the power of removal, at the inau- 
guration of the government in 1789, Mr. MapIson, by 
the weight of whose authority that power was given 
to the President alone, declared that if he should re- 
move, except for proper cause, he would be himself im- 
peached and removed. Mr. RANDALL, the biographer 
of JEFFERSON, although holding to the spoils system, 
agrees that it was undoubtedly the understanding that 
there should be no removal merely for party opinion; 
and JEFFERSON himself, in his reply to the New Haven 
merchants, admits it. So longas the responsible pow- 
er of removal is left free, and at the same time is de- 
prived of all motive for its illicit exercise, there is not 
only no need of arbitrary limitation of term, but the 
term can not be limited without producing mischievous 
results. Ifa civil servant knows that good service will 
not necessarily retain him, but that he must fight for 
re-appointment at the end of a fixed term, he will de- 
vote his time and efforts, not to the discharge of his 
duty, but to securing re-appointment. At the expira- 
tion of his term, also, the whole force of pressure of 
personal favor and political influence will concentrate 
upon the appointing power with all the demoralizing 
consequences both to the service and to politics and 
the public character which it is the object of a change 
of system to correct. 

The limitation of age, the President thinks, might 
exclude a great many intelligent middle-aged per- 
sons. But that is a point which has been carefully 
considered, and upon the whole such exclusion is 
found to be a disadvantage very much smaller than 
the advantage of securing young and vigorous men 
who will rise by merit and capacity, and furnish the 
experience which is indispensable to the service. No 
plan, indeed, can be devised which will not exclude 
some persons whom it might be desirable to include. 
But no loss to the public interest has been practically 
felt in the English service because of this provision. 
The President says also that certain indispensable 
qualities, such as tact, good sense, probity, good tem- 
per, patience, good manners, etc., can not be deter- 
mined by examination in knowledge of books. True: 
and still less can they be determined by the recom- 
mendation of a boss, or a committee, or by an irre- 
sponsible petition. But the President curiously omits 
to mention that the reformed system proposes to as- 
certain these qualities in the only way in which they 


can be satisfactorily and adequately ascertained ; that 
is, by probation. Probation is as essential a part of 
the system as competition. The competitive exami. 
nation disposes of personal and political influence 

and selects the applicant who is apparently most gen. 
erally intelligent and most specially fitted. But he is 
not finally appointed until by an actual trial of six 
months, or, as Commissioner RauM suggests, of a year, . 
he is found to be possessed of the very qualities which. 
as President ARTHUR says, no mere examination can 
determine. It will be seen, therefore, that the objec- 
tions which the President suggests, and which Con- 
gress will undoubtedly echo, are really disposed of by 
careful consideration. Meanwhile he recommends 
an appropriation of $25,000 to carry on the work of 
the existing Commission. _It is of the highest signifi- 
cance, however, and of the best augury, that the Pre- 
sident should have professed his willingness to co-op- 
erate in enforcing the general system which the Post- 
master-General so unequivocally favors, and which, 
with some modifications which further consideration 
would suggest, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
recommends. Those who contemptuously declared 
that theadministration of President HaYEs buried civil 
service reform out of sight, have discovered, after the 
lapse of a few months, that they were profoundly 
mistaken, and that a cause essentially acceptable to the 
intelligence and common-sense of the American peo- 


ple is sure to prosper when it is once fairly under- 
stood. 





THE NAVY. 


THE Secretary of the Navy laments our want of a 
navy, and the Naval Advisory Board recommend the 
immediate construction of a proper system of naval 
defense. They propose to build forty-three ships and 
twenty-five torpedo boats for twenty-nine million dol- 
lars, or less than one-third of the surplus revenue of 
the past year. Thirty-eight of the forty-three ships, 
they think, should be unarmored cruisers, and five 
should be steel rams. Twenty of the cruisers should 
be wooden gun-boats of an average speed of ten knots 
an hour, and the other eighteen should be steel ships, 
two of fifteen knots speed, six of fourteen knots, and 
ten of thirteen. The fifteen-knot ships would carry 
four eight-inch and twenty-one six-inch rifles. The 
other ships would have four eight-inch and sixteen 
six-inch rifles. As the question will undoubtedly 
come up in Congress, we trust that members will refer 
to a brief and instructive paper upon modern military 
engineering by Colonel WILLIAM LUDLOW, which was 
read before the Engineers’ Club in Philadelphia last 
March. The old day—and it was only twenty years 
ago—of wooden ships and stone forts has passed. The 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, as Colonel LUDLOW 
states, effected a complete naval revolution, ending 
in a complete abandonment of old material, and a to- 
tal change of type. The navies of the world, except- 
ing ours, have been reconstructed within ten years. 
‘The hull of the modern armored vessel is of iron or 
steel, or both, and is driven by compound engines with 
one or more screw-propellers. The portion below wa- 
ter is a double shell, divided into numerous water- 
tight compartments. The engines and boilers, the 
machinery and the magazines, are all placed below 
the water-line; armored bulk-heads protect them in 
front and rear, and a shot-proof deck arches over and 
covers all vital parts. The sides are clad with heavy 
armor, extending to some distance above and beneath 
the water-line—in some cases forming a belt six to ten 
feet in width, extending the entire length of the ship; 
in others, concentrated in the middle third or half of 
the vessel—for the protection of the guns and apparatus 
for working them. Electricity, steam, and hydraulic 
power are used for most purposes to which they can 
be applied.” 

The English Inflexible is the most powerful mod- 
ern fighting- machine or mailed cruiser. Her dis- 
placement is more than 11,400 tons, of which nearly 
one-third is due to weight of armor. The walls of 
the citadel, which carry two revolving turrets, are 
forty-one inches thick, of alternate layers of iron and 
teak. At the water-line the armor is two feet thick, 
in two courses of twelve inches each, separated by a 
course of teak. The turrets are of steel-faced iron, 
two feet thick, of which sixteen inches are metal. 
They can be completely revolved in one minute and 
a quarter, and as slowly as may be wished. The 
armament consists of four eighty-ton rifles mounted 
in pairs, and turned at pleasure in any direction. 
The calibre is sixteen inches. The shot weighs 1760 
pounds, and with the full service charge of 460 pounds 
of powder leaves the mule with a velocity of more 
than 1600 feet per second. At a thousand yards the 
projectile would pierce through twenty-eight inches 
of solid iron. The ship draws twenty-five and a half 
feet of water, and can be driven at a rate of: nearly 
sixteen miles an hour. The cost was $3,150,000. The 
French and Italians are engaged in brisk naval com- 
petition with England. The Italians have rifled guns 
of 100 tons, throwing a shot of more than 2000 pounds 
weight. They are building two vessels of not less 
than 13,500 tons displacement, with an armament of 
four 100-ton guns, and eighteen others of less weight. 





The building of the vessels will require four or five 
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Colonel LupLow does not recommend entering into 
rivalry with such structures. He thinks that we may 
wisely begin the construction of a navy with swift 
cruisers of iron or steel, making twenty-one and a half 
miles an hour, or with vessels of iron and. steel sheath- 
ed with wood, having strength, durability, speed, sea- 
worthiness, and carrying a heavy armament. Or there 
are the ‘‘composite” vessels with metal frames, double 
planked and coppered. They could not cope with the 
Inflexibles, but they could evade them; and with such 
vessels, of 3000 to 4000 tons, a speed of fifteen to seven- 
teen knots, carrying ten or twelve inch rifles, and cost- 
ing from $500,000 to $1,000,000, we can begin to rebuild 
our navy. The theory of the Inflexible need not be 
the theory of our navy. Our need is that of swift, 
easily managed ships in the hands of skillful seamen. 
This is the proposition of the Naval Board, as it is the 
suggestion of Colonel LuDLoOw. We need, above all 
armies and navies, however, a policy just and gener- 
ous which does not provoke war. With such a poli- 
cy and a proper navy, we shall remain at peace with 
honor. Let us trust in God, but also keep our powder 
dry. 





THE PENSIONS FRAUD. 


THERE was never a more universal protest than 
that which has been made against the Arrears of Pen- 
sions Bill. The Commissioner of Pensions estimates 
that nearly 200,000 claims will have to be granted by 
the time that the law expires at the end of 1882, and 
that $235,000,000 will be required to pay them. It is 
not doubted that there are enormous frauds perpetra- 
ted under cover of the bill to obtain the $1300 which 
is the average sum paid to claimants. It is a start- 
ling expense which the country is called to meet, and 
there is a natural inquiry into the responsibility for 
the dilemma. 

The facts appear to be that the bill was passed with- 
out careful inquiry or proper knowledge. The real 
influence that secured its passage was timidity. No 
party, and few individual members of Congress, dared 
to alienate the ‘‘soldiers’ vote.” The appeal was made 
in the names of those wounded and diseased in the 
service of the country and for its salvation. The im- 
mense frauds which are always sure to attend such 
bills were overlooked. Moreover, there were asser- 
tions that $18,000,000 or $35,000,000 would be the ut- 
most sum required. The bill was passed by the vote 
of both parties, and it would have been doubtless pass- 
ed again over a veto. 

The evil can not be undone, but its continuous ill 
consequences can be arrested. Congress could do no 
better service than to order a thorough and sharp in- 
vestigation of the whole pension list, and of all the 
circumstances of the passage of the law, including the 
influences that procured the removal of Commissioner 
BENTLEY. It ought to be evident to the dullest poli- 
tician that the increasing uneasy suspicion of vast 
systems of fraud in the disposition of the public mon- 
ey, such as the Whiskey Ring troubles, the Star Route 
cases, and the Arrears of Pensions Bill suggest, is a dan- 
gerous portent for the party of the Administration. 
A thousandfold more important for the welfare of the 
Republican party than the propitiation of ‘‘ bosses” is 
the demonstration to the public mind that there is a 
resolution to probe in every direction, and to expose 
and pursue and punish without mercy swindles and 
crimes of every kind, whether perpetrated by Repub- 
licans under a Republican administration or not. The 
anti-Republican argument drawn from the disclosure 
of such facts is not half so powerful as the pro-Repub- 
lican argument drawn from their unhesitating pur- 
suit and punishment. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


THERE could be no more kindly holiday visitor than Ot- 
IVER GOLDSMITH. Hissweet and gentle and humane genius 
seems to bring Christmas and good-will with it. The story 
of no author is more familiar, and none is more fascinating 
and touching. In all the literature of the last century, no 
strain is purer or more permanent than his. No tale is 
more perennially charming than the Vicar of Wakefield ; no 
English poem is of a truer pathos than the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage.” GOLDSMITH is one of the very few authors of any 
time who inspire personal affection, whom we love and pity 
and admire. : 

It is in a beautiful library form that the HARPERS pre- 
sent him in their new edition. It is a reprint of PETER 
CUNNINGHAM’s, the best Goldsmith, and it is uniform with 
the series of histories and biographies and essays—the 
Hume and Gibbon and Motley and Hildreth and Macaulay, 
which are among the finest American issues of great au- 
thors at a reasonable price, which makes them universally 
accessible, 

It is pleasant to read a good book in any form, but it is 
pleasanter to have a book of permanent value in a becom- 
ing form—a form which, in fact, can never grow old. Ev- 
ery lover and reader and owner of books has works upon 
his shelves which may be a half-century old or older, but 
they are so neatly and handsomely printed that he is never 
tormented with a desire to replace them, and never looks 
with envy at the later editions. The new Goldsmith is one 
of these works, It is so satisfactory that it will hold its 
place on the shelves, as GOLDSMITH holds his in the heart, 


THE other day three or four excellent persons gave, un- 
known to each other, a large sum of money at the door to a 
beggar-woman. She was a notoriously undeserving person, 
of the worst character, and well known to the committee 
of relief in the neighborhood. The money was worse than 
wasted ; but with the careful organization of charitable re- 
lief which is now common, almost every cent given at the 
door and in the street is wasted. It is impossible to know 
the truth of the tale told at the door, and experience has 
incontestably proved that it is generally false. A small 
part of the money absolutely thrown away in this ignorant 
and senseless almsagiving would suffice for the proper care 
of the poor in any community. 

There is plenty of actual want and suffering. But to 
give money ignorantly only increases.them. The course to 
pursue is not to slam the door in the face of the beggar, 
nor to shake the head and pass him in the street, but to in- 
quire into the reality of the necessity. And as this can not 
be often done personally, it may be done by proxy. In 
many villages and counties there are societies and commit- 
tees whose business it is to conduct personally these in- 
quiries ; and we know one town in which, co-operating 
with the Superintendent of the Poor, the committee has re- 
duced the necessary expenses for the care of the poor to a 
nominal sum. In the city there is the Society for the Re- 
lief of the Poor, of which tickets can be procured, and if the 
beggar is in need of something else than a dram, upon pre- 
senting the ticket at the office his case will be promptly 
investigated. 

Ordinary almsgiving is not charity; it is merely costly 
selfishness. The money is given to escape trouble. It is 
because he knows this that the beggar is troublesome. 
Let it be understood by experience in any community that 
giving at the door is abolished, but that every applicant’s 
case will be examined, and the applications will cease al- 
most altogether, and the money that is given for the poor 
will not increase idleness and drunkenness, nor help to 
breed hereditary paupers and criminals. 





WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 


THE wonderful delicacy and beauty of the illustrations 
in American magazines excite intense admiration in Eu- 
rope, where nothing of the kind appears to be attainable 
with the methods practiced there at present, and the art- 
ists and critics of the Old World are puzzled to account for 
the difference. In a recent letter to the publishers of Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE, the editor of a Paris illustrated paper 
widely known for the force, dash, and brilliancy of its ar- 
tistic work, asks for information on this point, and espe- 
cially inquires whether the magazine illustrations are pro- 
duced, to quote his own words, “ by the ordinary process of 
engraving on wood and electrotyping, which seems to us in- 
adequate to produce such very fine work, or whether you 
use some particular way of reduction by photo-engraving.” 
He also desires to know what kind of printing-presses are 
used, and at what speed they work. 

Both inquiries are pertinent. The delicacy to which the 
art of wood-engraving has attained in this country would 
be thrown away if it were not supplemented by paper 
which is superior for the purpose to any which is man- 
ufactured in Enrope, and by the most delicate refine- 
ments of the art of press-work as regards machinery and 
manipulation. In these branches America is far ahead 
of Europe. A few years ago a Frenchman would have 
answered with incredulous’ smile and shrug the insinu- 
ation that anything concerning art could be learned 
from America, but he now acknowledges with frank cor- 
diality that the world is indebted to this conntry for the 
best work in wood-engraving and in fine-art printing. 
Notable instances of this superiority are to be found in ev- 
ery number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE issued in recent years, 
and in such books as Gusson’s Pastoral Days and The Heart 
of the White Mountains. As a singular triumph of American 
press-work it may be mentioned that the first edition of 
Dor#’s illustrations to The Ancient Mariner, printed by HaR- 
PER & BROTHERS from French electrotype plates, was ac- 
knowledged to surpass the French edition in all the qual- 
ities that have raised press-work to the grade of a fine art. 





THE GRAND STREET CARD HOUSES, 


Tue events of yesterday are soon forgotten, but the ca- 
tastrophe of the falling houses in Grand Street a few weeks 
since is still remembered. Two tenement-houses, one own- 
ed by James O’BrIEN and the other by JuLius LEvy, fell 
sudden:y, and ten persons were buried in the ruins and kill- 
ed. The jury that sat upon the inquest heard everything 
patiently, and found that it was to the carelessness of the 
Building Department of 1879, and to the gross negligence 
of O'BRIEN and Levy in not informing their tenants of*the 
dangerous condition of the buildings, that the disaster is 
due. 

The jury found also that the mode of procedure of the 
Fire Department, in the management of the Building De- 
partment regarding the notification to owners and lessees 
that buildings are unsafe, is “ highly reprehensible” and il- 
legal, and that the Fire Department is indirectly responsi- 
ble for the accident. It finally expresses “the opinion that 
a system which renders such accidents possible is highly to 
be deprecated.” 

It will be interesting to observe whether anything follows 
from this verdict, or whether such houses will continue to 
be run up and to tumble down as heretofore. 





THE FRIEND OF ANIMALS. 


IN a recent letter Mr. BERGH with just pride asserts the 
great service that the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals has accomplished. Before its organization, 
says Mr. BERGH, and truly, 


“the eyes of the citizens were continually confronted with the 
most painful and demoralizing exhibitions of cruelty to domestic 
animals. Calves were carried along through the streets in a manner 
shocking to behold, dog and cock fights were of nightly occurrence, 
and kind treatment of that noblest of animals, the horse, was the 





against all future comers. 





“No respectable journal or citizen will deny that during the six- 
teen years of its unselfish labors a vast reform has taken place in 
everything relating to the treatment of animals, and that a spirit 
of tenderness and mercy toward those humble creatures has taken 
the place of almost universal indifference. Starting alone in this 
civilizing work, at the beginning, it has spread its example over 
two-thirds of our vast country; and, more than that, has given to 
it and to the world the first organized institution for the protection 
of the children of mankind from cruelty.” 


There is no doubt that the spectacle of inhumanity has 
largely disappeared, and that every driver who falls into a 
rage with his horse is restrained by the consciousness of a 
probable cloud of witnesses. Indeed, when we think not 
only of our dependence upon the domestic animals, but upon 
the fondness of every household for its dog or horse, it is 
surprising that no voice was lifted with authority and puw- 
er for these dumb friends and companions until Mr. BerGH 
spoke. ; 

If only the dumb could speak, and the benetited know 
their benefactor, no statesman in the land, and probably no 
other man, would hear a chorus of gratitude at once so uni- 
versal and so sincere as that which would salute the untir- 
ing friend of animals, Mr. BERGH. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue beautiful Mrs. Lanarry again occupies the attention of 
London society journals, fér her complete success in a dramatic 
performance recently given at Twickenham for the benefit of a 
hocvital. Mr. Epmunp Yarss, in the World, says that, “to the 
astonishment of some and the delight of all, her performance was 
marked by none of the embarrassment of the débutante. Not only 
did she appear quite at ease in all her movements on the stage, 
but her voice never betrayed the slightest tremor or weakness.” 

—Mr. Henry Irvina’s recent engagement of twelve nights at 
Edinburgh, where he passed his student theatrical life, was, he 
says, the most remarkable one in any theatre in Great Britain, the 
receipts being $21,500. His Glasgow engagement amounted to 
over $20,000. Mr. Irnvina’s little speech at the conclusion of the 
performance was very felicitous. Indeed, his lecture at Edinburgh 
on “ The Stage” shows him to be as much at home on the plat- 
form as he is before the foot-lights. 

—‘ A Non-resident American,” in the November number of the | 
Contemporary Review, says: “The theatres of New York are very 
numerous, and of every variety, including one belonging to an 
Episcopal clergyman, and conducted on religious principles.” This 
“Non-resident American” is: altogether mistaken. There is no 
theatre in New York belonging to an Episcopal clergyman, or any 
other clergyman, nor has there been one. It is known that the 
Madison Square Theatre is the property of a gentleman who is pro- 
prietor of a religious journal, but he is not and never has been a 
clergyman. 

—Apropos of the growing appreciation of American art in Eu- 
rope, to which allusion is made elsewhere in this paper, we may 
mention that the November number of Z’ Art, the well-known Pa- 
risian fine-art journal, contains the first of a series of papers on 
Freperick E. Cuurcn, of this city. The author gives a critical 
and highly appreciative analysis of Mr. Caurcn’s genius and 
achievements, illustrated with fine reproductions of three of his 
etchings—“ A Pastoral,” “The Witch’s Daughter,” and “ A Chilly 
Day.” 

—We were inaccurate in saying recently that Mr. Joun P. How- 
akD’s gift to the “‘ Home” in Burlington, Vermont, was the largest 
single gift ever made in Vermont to a charitable institution. We 
had forgotten that “The Mary Fletcher Hospital” was built in 
Burlington some five years ago, and its charity founded in the gift 
of $200,000 by Miss Mary FLetcuer, who still lives, and is held in 
deserved esteem by the Burlingtonians, A few years before, Miss 
F.Lercuer and her mother founded the Free Library of that city 
by the gift of $24,000. 

—Jernny Linn, according to Mr. M. D. Conway, now resides in 
London, and is by no means the aged lady that some reports de- 
scribe. She is sixty, but does not look fifty, her hair slightly 
tinged with gray, her eyes bright and happy, arid her form well 
preserved. Her home is spacious and attractive. She retains 
warm memories of America, and has kindly welcomed and advised 
the young American singers who have sought her out. But her 
general advice to aspirants is—don’t. 

—Mr. Joun Hasperton’s Helen’s Babies is said to have sold to 
the extent of 150,000 copies. His play of Deacon Crankett, now 
running at the Madison Square Theatre, bids fair to surpass even 
the popularity of those remarkatle infants. 

—Mr. E. A. Freeman, the historian, recently visited the first 
school for colored children in Baltimore, and was much interested. 
Mr. Freeman is an English magistrate, and while here is giving 
special attention to American jurisprudence. He visited the Bal- 
timore Common Pleas a few days since, and occupied a seat on 
the bench beside the judge. 

—The late Pau, Dar.ina, of Brookville, Jefferson County, Penn- 
sylvania, was a humorist, and a very good humorist. In his will 
he bequeathed $25 to ex-Congressman Groreg A. Jenks, “‘ because 
I am proud of him as a Jefferson County production, and like 
him as a man”; $25 to Judge Gorpon, of the Supreme Court, “ on 
account of our long friendship” ; to Judge W. P. Jznxs, of the 
Jefferson County Court, “whom I have known so long when we 
were not worth $200, but we have both since dug along, $25”; to 
“J. H. Garrison, Joun T. Tompson, and Jossrx Darr, each $5000, 
to help them in business; and to James A. Catners $5000, to lift 
him out of trouble.” Truly Mr. Dar.ine was a darling. 

—The dinner on Saturday evening, December 3, to Mr. Warrz- 
Law Ren, president of the Lotos Club, by the members of that 
fascinating organization, was a very bright affair, bringing out pat 
and witty speeches from Mr. Evarrs, Mr. Depew, General Porrer, 
Ricuarp O’Gorman, and others. 

—Mr. Tueoporz 8S. Faxton, ex-Mayor of Utica, who died a few 
days since at the age of eighty-seven, was one of the early pro- 
moters of the electric telegraph, in which he added to a fortune 
previously large. Like many of his associates—Morean, WELLs, 
Siptey, CorNgLL, etc.—he was a public benefactor. He founded 
the Old Ladies’ Home and the Home for Aged Men, of. Utica, and 
gave Faxton Hall to that city. z 

—The Evening Express and Evening Mail having absorbed each 
other, 80 to speak, are sailing along very successfully under the 
management of Major Bunpy, so widely and highly esteemed by 
the editorial profession of the country. The typographical ap. 
pearance of the new journal is bright and attractive, and worthy 
its bright and attractive contents. 

—The Rev. W. H. Mrisurn’s friends scattered throughout the 
country may be interested to know that he has fixed his residence 
at No. 140 East Twenty-seventh Street, in this city, and is prepared 
to arrange with lecture committees and lyceums for the delivery 
of any of his lectures, which have attained so wide and deserved 
popularity in this country and in England. Mr. Musvurn also 
holds himself in readiness to officiate temporarily for clergymen 





exception and not the rule; and what is worse than all, a sentiment 


who may have occasion for his services as a preacher, 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 

THERE is nothing in the field of modern polities so euri- 
ous and so puzzling as the condition of Ireland. 
gral portion of one of the freest nations of the world, gov- 
erned by a system which has become, in principle, the model 
on which all Continental peoples are more or less directly 
trying to reform their institutions, Ireland is in a state of 
open, violent insurrection, with which the great British 
Empire is apparently helpless to deal. The government on 


life, liberty, or property in a little island at its very doors 
A ministry under whose mild and liberal rule millions of 
men in remote lands live happy and contented can not re- 
concile to the laws of the realm a community of English- 


An inte- | 


| many of the most intelligent English critics. 
| in these parts of Ireland is almost the sole source of liveli- 
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speaking people bound by closest ties with the people of | 
England itself. On the other hand, 4 race, hardy, activ 

and naturally warm-hearted, are in a state of hopeless ee 
fusion, wildly, and to all seeming hopelessly, striving for 


| visionary remedies for evils that multiply with the struggle. 


It would be the height of presumption to assume that in 


| the wide-spread and intense conflict going on in Ireland 
| either the government or the discontented among the Irish 
| are altogether right or altogether wrong. 


| ers of the south and west, in which disorder mostly pre- 
whose dominions the sun never sets is unable to protect 


That the farm- 


vails, have great cause for their discontent, is conceded by 
The land 


hood. It varies greatly in productiveness; but, poor or 


| good, it has been, for the most part, burdened with extrava- 


gant and often extortionate rents, exacted year by year 
without leases, and with no security to the tenant for any 
improv ements he might make. In spite of this fact the 


| land is eagerly sought, because it must be had: the farmer 


must get land or starve. Land may only postpone starva- 
tion, and the longer he holds it the more heavily in debt 
he may run himself; but however hard the terms, it must 
be had. 

Some thirty years ago, a general estimate of the rental 
value of lands, known as “ GRIFFITH’s valuation,” was made 
by the government as a basis for the assessment of the poor- 
rates. For twenty years past at least the rents actually re- 
quired have been on the average fifty per cent. more than 
this valuation, and have sometimes been three or five times 
higher. Such a burden was intolerable, and its existence 
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formed a rational and substantial basis for 
Irish discontent. It was equivalent to an 
irrevocable sentence of hopeless poverty, 
and no people, even though much more sub- 
missive than the Irish, could continually en- 
dure it. But the Irish are not the submis- 
sive race they once were. They have felt 
the influence of those of their number who 
came to this country and found conditions 
almost invariably more favorable, and a life 
infinitely more free, easy, hopeful, and pros- 
perous. It is no wonder that they resisted, 
and, given their temperament, their general 
ignorance, and the galling and irremovable 
character of the oppression from which they 
suffered, it is no wonder that their resistance 
became violent and general, involving the 
innocent with the culpable, and that they 
fell at home, as they have too often fallen 
here, under the guidance of demagogues and 
intriguing adventurers. 

The GLADSTONE government has had 
thrown upon it the double and difficult task 
of removing the causes of discontent, and 
suppressing the disorders to which violent 
resistance had given rise. It undertook the 
former with courage, high purpose, aud broad 
philanthropy. It passed the Land Act, which 
in substance referred all rent disputes to 
impartial tribunals, with power and obliga- 
tion to settle equitably the rights of tenants 
and landlords. The principle of the act 
was radical, and in the sight of the most 
powerful sectidén of the English people it 
was revolutionary. Yet the sterling hon- 
esty, the profound sincerity, and the polit- 
ical genius of Mr. GLADSTONE have won the 
consent, if not the approval, of England, for 
the measure. But to the second part of the 
work Mr. GLADSTONE and his eminent asso- 
ciates have not shown themselves equal. 
It is difficult at this distance to discover 
the exact cause of their failure, but that 
they have failed in restoring order, even 
when clothed with the most extraordinary 
powers, is beyond question. 

The agitation for reduced rents and great- 
er security té the tenant has spread and 
changed its objective. When the govern- 
ment arrested PARNELL and three other 
members of Parliament, a ‘manifesto was 
sent out from their jail exhorting the Irish 


to pay no rent until these leaders were released. Aud now 


rent is paid. The original purpose of the movement {8 for- 
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organized, but determined movement to 
abolish rents. Evictions are useless, be- 
cause no one can take land from which a 
tenant has been evicted except at peril of 
losing his stock, his crops, and very likely 
his life. Fifty thousand armed men are pro- 
tecting landlords and rent-paying tenants 
in two-thirds of Ireland—forty thousand 
soldiers and ten thousand constabulary— 
but in vain. The “no-renters” will neither 
pay nor allow others to pay. Destruction 
of property, burning of ricks and barns, 
maiming and killing of sheep and cows, as- 
sault and assassination of men and even of 
women, are the means employed to drive out 
the landlords and all who acknowledge any 
authority in them, And meantime the Land 
League, unofficered, and pursued wherever 
it openly shows its organization, is expend- 
ing some thousands every week in support 
of this singular revolution. 

What may be the outcome no prudent per- 
son pretends to say with any confidence. 
The problem has grown graver and the gov- 
ernment more apparently incapable of deal- 
ing with it with every day. For the time 
being the Land Act is of no use. Whether 
the English people at home will have the 
patience to bear the national humiliation 
of this scene of lawlessness across the Chan- 
nel until the slow energies of the Liberal 
government can be rallied to effective ac- 
tion, or whether, ina moment of rage, it will 
place the force of the empire in the hands 
of the party which believes that Eyrer’s 
bloody rule in Jamaica is the key to the rid- 
dle of Ireland, time alone will tell. 








THE NEW SPEAKER. 

THe Hon. JOsErpH W. KEIFER, recently 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, has been elected to Congress three 
times from the Fourth Ohio District, and has 
a military record of-honorable services in 
the war for the Union. He was born in 
Bethel Township, Ohio, January 30, 1836, 
and his early life was passed on his father’s 
farm, his education being begun in the com- 
mon schools, and completed in Antioch Col- 
lege. He began the study of law in Spring- 
field in 1856, and two years Tater was ad- 


low rents and fixed tenure are good, no rent and tenure at | mitted to the bar. He was practicing in his profession 
through two-thirds of the cultivated parts of Ireland no | their own will are better. Probably if PARNELL and the 
rest were freed’ to-morrow, this mania would not be much 
gotten, The people are mad with the notion that while | abated. Nor this alone: there is a spontaneous, slightly 


when the war of secession broke out in 1861, when he 
abandoned his practice and volunteered in the Union army, 
béing commissioned Major of the Third Ohio Infantry, April 
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THE NEW CASINO, CORNER OF THIRTY-NINTH STREET AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK.—From tue Arcuitect’s Drawinc.—[Szz Pace 846.] 
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27,1861. He was promoted to the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy of the regiment February 12, 
1862, and made Colonel of the One-hundred- 
and-tenth Ohio Infantry on September 30, 
1862. He was conspicuous for bravery in 
the field, and was severely wounded in the 
battle of the Wilderness, May 5, 1864, after 
having served in campaigns in West Virgi- 
nia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia. He was brevetted Brigadier-Gen- 
eral November 30, 1864, for gallant and meri- 
torious services in the battles of Opequan, 
Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek, and in the 
following month was commissioned Briga- 
dier-General by President LINCOLN. He 
was made Major-General by brevet July 1, 
1865, three days-after he had been mustered 
out of the volunteer service, in which he had 
served four years and four months, and had 
been wounded four times. 

The political career of Mr. KEIFER began 
in 1868, when he was elected to the Ohio 
State Senate, and served two years. He is 
a prominent member of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, having been appointed Com- 
mander of the Department of Ohio for the 
years 1868, 1869, and 1870, and elected Vice- 
Commander-in-Chief of the organization, 
May 8, 1872. 





THE NEW CASINO. 


ABOUT a year ago Mr. RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
the projector of the Metropolitan Concert 
Hall, suggested to a number of wealthy 
gentlemen the idea of establishing in this 
city a thoroughly European Casino, with 
several novel features, where both public 
and private entertainments could be given 
throughout the year. Mr. ARONSON received 
such encouragement in this undertaking 
that he immediately set out in the forma- 
tion of a company for the erection of a suit- 
able building —to combine a restaurant, 
reading -room, theatre, foyers, ball- room, 
and an open-air garden, to be situated di- 
rectly upon the roof, and covering the whole 
area—and through his energetic work suc- 
ceeded in raising sufficient capital for the 
purpose. 

The property situated on the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Thirty-ninth Street, 
immediately opposite the new Opera-House, 
has been secured, and the erection of the 
structure is now being rapidly pushed for- 
ward, 50 that it may be completed early in 
April. Messrs. KIMBALL & WISEDELL, build- 
ers of the Madison Square Theatre, are the 
architects, and it is promised that no mod- 
ern improvement or novelty will be over- 
looked in the erection of the Casino. 

The building will be constructed of brick, 
stone, and polished terra cotta; is to be four 
stories high, with a stone tower running 
twenty feet above the roof, and in general 
design of Moorish architecture. The base- 
ment will contain the kitchen, store-rooms, 
steam appurtenances, cooling and fanning 
apparatus—to keep the structure at all 
times at a pleasant temperature—and the 
necessary paraphernalia for the illumina- 
tion of the Casino by the new incandes- 
cent light. The grand entrance and lobby, 
forty-five feet by fifteen feet, is to be on 
the Thirty-ninth Street side, and to guard 
against every emergency there are to be 
eight twelve-feet exits. 

On the Broadway ground-floor front the 
restaurant, café, and read | coom—under 
the supervision of one of our best-known 
restaurateurs—are to be situated, and will 
be fitted up sumptuously in Louis Quatorze 
style. The room will be eighty feet square. 

Two wide stone stairways are to lead 
from the Thirty-ninth Street entrance to the 
“foyer” and theatre, the latter sufficiently 
large to accommodate 1500 persons, and to 
be fitted up in light woods, and decorated in 
white, blue, and gold, similar to the theatre 
attached to the Newport Casino. Here, 
during the summer, light comedies and op- 
erettas will be performed in conjunction 
with the regular concerts, which will take 
place on the “roof garden,” and in winter it 
will be used for lectures, meetings, concerts, 
private theatricals, balls,etc. An open bal- 
cony or terrace is to encircle the third story, 
looking directly into the theatre, and be so 
arranged that during the fall and winter it 
may be inclosed with glass casings, and be 
used as a “foyer,” as well as for floral and 
art exhibitions. 

The fourth story, or roof, will be laid out 
as a beautiful summer garden, and besides 
being prettily illuminated will be ornament- 
ed with many rare exotics, to be loaned by 
several of the stockholders. The music 
stand is to be so constructed, with a new 
form of sounding-board, that the orches- 
tra will be distinctly heard throughout the 
building. A suite of rooms, forty by seven- 
ty-five feet, with separate entrance on Broad- 
way, is to be set apart from the hall and the- 
atre, so that private entertainments can take 
place without any interference from other 
parts of the structure. One of the features 
of the Casino is to be its admirable ar- 
rangements for balls, etc., there being ade- 





quate ladies’ and gentlemen’s hat and toilet 
rooms, and every other convenience for such 
occasions. 





GRANDPA’S DARLING, 


A GOLpEN head, and a pair of eyes 

Blue and merry as summer’s skies ; 

Dimpled cheeks and a dimpled chin, 

Where many kisses have tumbled in! 

That's grandpa’s darling! And where is he? 
Enthroned, as usual, on grandpa’s knee, 
Searching pockets in coat and vest, 

With mischievous fingers never at rest. 


’Tis grandpa ever finds time to play 

With his “troublesome comfort” every day ; 
Never too tired, never too sad, 

To make the little one merry and glad. 
There are kisses for every bruise and tumble, 
Kisses for even a scowl or a grumble, 

And a host of secrets, I will confess, 

Which nobody ever is able to guess. 


So dear old grandpa, with silver hair, 

And “grandpa’s darling,” without a care 

To shadow the joy of his little heart, 

Are rarely each from the other apart. 

And e’en when the twilight comes at last, 
And the drowsy blue eyes are closing fast, 
From grandpa’s arms and from grandpa’s breast 
Mamma must bear her boy to rest. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
HUSH-MONEY. 


How often it happens that even the av- 
erage man—one who is neither thief nor 
scoundrel—goes to his last home without a 
single genuine mourner; women, as a rule 
(and it is a good one), do not attend funer- 
als, and it is the women who bewail our 
loss. Widow and daughter sit at home 
reading the prayers that are said over the 
dead, and hearing in imagination the earth 
strewn on the coffinlid. They will miss ys 
as our own sex, who have other friends to 
fall back upon, other things to think about, 
will never do, and they know it. “A man’s 
rare tears,” a “ Well, well, he was a decent 
fellow,” and our last duties are paid. 

It was so in John Lyster’s case. Herbert 
Newton alone was moved as the earth closed 
over his old friend and relative. Sir Peter 
stood— with his eyes shut — regretfully 
enough, thinking of that unfortunate five 
minutes of survival which had so seriously 
marred the promise of his gains for a whole 
twelve months. Percy, while taking amuch 
more cheerful view of that particular inci- 
dent, bethought him with serious face of the 
state of the deceased’s affairs. From all he 
could gather, though he had no doubt of her 
inheriting the bulk of his property, there 
would be very little ready money at Clare’s 
disposal, and he wanted ready money. Mr. 
Oldcastle, who knew more than anybody 
about the matter, and yet not much, was full 
of cogitations on the same subject. Dr. 
Dickson, more than professionally moved 
by the sad ceremony, repeated to himself 
the date upon the coffin plate, and passed a 
silent eulogy upon his lost patient’s pluck. 
Mr. Roden, who had been very unwillingly 
summoned to Stokeville, leaned over the 
grave and mournfully shook his head; the 
snow was on the ground, and he was doubt- 
ful whether his feet were not getting wet, 
in which case a cold was certain, accom- 
panied by a total deprivation of taste. He 
had been informed by Mr. Oldcastle that he 
had been made trustee with him and execu- 
tor, and he was wondering how he could 
with decency refuse to act. Gerald outdid 
the mutes in looking the very picture of 
woe. He was thinking of how matters 
would stand with him an hour hence or so, 
when the contents of the will should have 
been made known; of the wife he had se- 
cretly taken to himself a few months back, 
and of whom already he had grown weary ; 
and of a certain other matter, small in it- 
self, but the consequences of which might 
be tremendous and overwhelming. ‘There 
was, indeed, good cause for his white face 
and haggard eyes. 

And all this time Clare was in her father’s 
room upon her knees, with thoughts unut- 
terable, and a bruised heart that she almost 
accused of hardness, because it would not 
break and suffer her to join him whitherso- 
ever he had gone. 

Clare did not attend the reading of the 
will, which took place immediately after the 
funeral, in the drawing-room of Oak Lodge ; 
and her absence was perhaps a fortunate 
circumstance. There was no scene of any 
kind, but the expression of Gerald’s listen- 
ing face would probably have frightened 
her for the second time. That young gen- 
tleman must have been misinformed when 





he had stated to her that he was his father’s 
heir. He had but one-sixth of the property 
outside the firm, while the remaining five- 
sixths and the whole of the money in the 
firm was left to Clare. Wrapped up in the 
will, which was the same which Mr. Oldcas- 
tle had drawn up for the deceased, was a 
letter for Herbert Newton, “to be destroyed 
unopened if I live to the lst of January,” 
and which the lawyer accordingly put in 
the fire. The money for Gerald was left, of 
course, in trust. “It is my express wish,” 
the testator added, “that no lump sum be 
given to my son Gerald, while under age, by 
his half-sister, nor at any other time, unless 
under such conditions as shall insure its not 
being squandered.” 

Contingently—that is to say, if the ex- 
pectations of the firm respecting their re- 
ceipts for the current year should prove 
correct—Clare was thus left a great heiress. 
But what Mr. Lyster had died possessed of, 
independently of his share in the firm, could 
not at present be ascertained. There was 
a@ long memorandum of shares and securi- 
ties, arranged in the most methodical man- 
ner, over which Mr. Oldcastle privately shook 
his head, but, to which he made no reference 
on this occasion. Sir Peter looked as if he 
would have liked to have asked a question 
or two, but it was clearly not his business ; 
while Gerald, who was so nearly concerned, 
said not aword. Indeed, judged by the ear, 
the young man had behaved very well un- 
der what were undoubtedly trying circum- 
stances; but his face, especially when that 
reference to the “lump sum” was being 
made, wore a very sinister look. One might 
have almost fancied it a picture designed 
by some weird artist, under which he had 
scrawled, “The Parricide.” 

When the company had dispersed, Gerald 
did address a few words to Mr. Oldcastle, 
who listened to him with considerable com- 
miseration. “No doubt, my lad, you are 
disappointed. Whether deservedly or not, 
your own conscience is the best judge. I 
am bound to confess, however, when draw- 
ing up your father’s instructions, I myself 
made no protest. Your behavior, you must 
be aware, has not inspired confidence.” 

“So it seems,” said Gerald, bitterly. 

“ Still, there is nothing in this,” continued 
the lawyer, laying his hand upon the will, 
“to cause you disquietude for the future.” 

“Indeed! One-sixth of what my father has 
left behind him is not a fortune, I suppose ?” 

“T am afraid not; I should indeed say, 
though I have not looked into the matter, 
far from it. It may be even a misfortune; 
that is, there may be a large deficit. Your 
future will depend upon your good behavior, 
which is what, as I conjecture, your father 
intended.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Gerald, dog- 
gedly. 

“Well, if your father had died before the 
year was out, I could not have so put it. 
In that case you would have had but a pit- 
tance at the very best, besides your salary 
from the mill. On the other hand, Clare 
would have been no better off, perhaps.” 

“You think the residue so small as that ?” 

“T think it may amount to less than no- 
thing. But even supposing it had amount- 
ed to-a few thousands—yes” (this in reply 
to a stifled execration, which the lawyer 
charitably set down as a groan). “The fact 
is, your father’s speculations have been most 
unfortunate. He took his own way; he was 
never a man to ask advice,” he continued, 
almost in soliloquy, “and generally, I must 
say, most judicious. It was the desperate 
effort to recoup himself, no doubt. Other- 
wise I can’t account for it.” 

“You were speaking of the residue,” said 
Gerald, hoarsely. 

“To be sure. I was about to observe that 
the interest of five-sixths of it would not, in 
any case, have exceeded your own income. 
So far, in short, Clare and yourself were 
placed on the same footing.” 

“What!” hissed the other between his 
teeth ; “with all the money in the business 
left to her absolutely ?” 

“The money was her mother’s, not your 
mother’s, Gerald. You had no sort of claim 
toit. Excuse me, but your manner compels 
me to be frank.” : 

“No doubt—thank you,” answered the 
other, moistening his lips with his tongue. 
“Notwithstanding all this frankness, your 
meaning as to my not being ‘disquieted,’ 
and the advantage of my being on my ‘ good 
behavior,’ is not clear to me.” 

“Well, I mean that Clare has it in her 
power to help you, and I am sure will do so 
to any reasonable extent.” 

“ But the will forbids that.” 

“Only as toa lump sum. There I think 
your father was quite right. What can a 
boy like you want with a lump sum? I 
shall advise your sister to allow you a cer- 
tain income.” 

“ How much f” 

“Well, really, Gerald, that is a matter for 
consideration. At present your expenses 
can hardly be very great. You will continue 
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to live here, of course. What can you want 
of money ?” 

“T do want it,” was the curt reply. 

“Well, well, we will see about all that. 
Clare is not one to close her purse strings 
against any one.” 

“And when Clare is married, am I to be 
dependent upon that infernal Percy ?” 

“Hush! hush! Pray restrain yourself. 
No; I think that would be very improper. [ 
shall do my best to persuade Clare to keep 
her money in her own hands.” 

“She is in love with him, and a fool be- 
sides. - She will give it him all.” 

“No, sir. Your sister is not afool. More- 
over, she has a sense of filial duty,” answer- 
ed the lawyer, sternly. “She will, I know, 
be guided by her father’s wishes in this mat- 
ter, which he expressed to me very pre- 
cisely.” 

“Why didn’t he tie the money up?” asked 
Gerald, passionately. ‘He knew how to do 
it, it seems.” 

“You are an ungrateful son, sir, and your 
passion blinds you,” answered the lawyer, 
coldly. “It ought to be sufficient for you 
to know that your father had his reasons. 
One of them, moreover, was, I am well con- 
vinced, that Clare should be at liberty to 
act toward you with liberality.” 

“What does all that come to ?” returned 
the other, contemptuously. “Put it in fig- 
ures.” 

“That is impossible just now. The 
amount will depend upon your needs, but 
still more upon your deserts. That is the 
point which, as your father’s friend, and one 
who will be yours if you will let him, I wish 
to impress upon you.” 

“You mean that I am to be in leading- 
strings all my life?” 

“ At all events, before you are out of them, 
you must convince us—that is, your trustees" 
and your sister—that you are competent to 
take care of yourself.” 

Mr. Oldcastle turned away as though he 
had nothing more to say, and sat down at 
the dead man’s desk. He opened it with a 
key he produced from his own pocket. 

“T wish to say,” said Gerald, in a subdued 
and humble tone, “that if I can be of any 
use to you in arranging those papers, I shall 
be glad to help you. My father employed 
me of late in all his smaller business affairs 
—the petty cash, and the checks drawn on 
his private account, and so on.” 

“Very good. I will apply to you in case 
anything requires an explanation. In the 
mean time say nothing of what I have told 
you as respects your late father’s private 
estate. Things may turn out better than I 
expect; and on the other hand, much worse. 
In either case it will make little difference 
to you.” : 

“You mean that the anticipated profits 
of the firm this year are so large that this 
other matter is a mere flea-bite ?” 

“T meant nothing of the kind, sir. The 
profits of the firm, whatever they may be, 
will not be yours. I only wished to impress 
upon you once again that your prospects will 
depend upon your own conduct. I have no- 
thing to add to that.” 

Gerald felt that he had not conciliated 
the lawyer, and had done himself more harm 
than good. But conciliation is not easy to 
us when the chief desire of our minds is to 
possess a hatchet, and the opportunity of 
terminating with it the lives of one’s im- 
mediate friends and relatives. Never, he 
thought, in the history of the world, had 
any one been so infamously treated as he 
had been. The idea of his future depending 
upon his good behavior was especially ab- 
horrent to him, and indeed seemed almost 
cynical, like a bequest to a man with a 
wooden leg, which should be made contin- 
gent upon his distinguishing himself in pe- 
destrianism. That a chit of a girl like Clare 
should hold the purse strings of his supplies 
was the circumstance that galled him most 
of all. How much more in accordance with 
the fitness of things it would have been to 
have made him the almoner, and her the 
recipient! And this terrible disinheritance, 
although his last and crowning misfortune, 
was not the worst thing that could befall 
him. He was environed on every hand by 
troubles, which were not the less hateful 
because they were of his own making. Be- 
sides having to cringe to Clare, and if pos- 
sible to cajole her, it was necessary for him 
in other matters to wear a mask of serenity, 
and though his very soul was bursting with 
chagrin and impatience, to move with cau- 
tion, and pick his way. 

As he was about to mount the stairs to 
Clare’s boudoir (for the task of conciliation 
could not be begun too soon), he saw Percy 
coming out of it. He marked him close the 
door, and stand for a moment outside with 
frowning face. The interview, he rightly 
conjectured (like his own with Mr. Oldcas- 
tle), had been an unsatisfactory one, and it 
had cost him something to play his part in 
it. He was waiting, no doubt, for the thun- 
der-cloud to clear from his brow, and the 
smile to come back, with which it was his 
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custom to meet his fellow-creatures when it 
was worth his while to do so. Was it pos- 
sible that, after all that had come and gone, 
Clare had refused him? To Gerald such an 
event would have been indeed welcome; it 
was most desirable that she should have 
her mind free from thoughts of love, and 
fixed on duty—the duty of providing for her 
nearest relative. But that seemed too great 
a piece of luck to be true. It was clear, 
however, that there was a rift in- the lute 
of love; its harmony had received some 
check, and apparently a rude one. 

Percy descended step by step with down- 
cast eyes, and so wrapped in thought that 
he did not see the other till he was close 
upon him. ; 

“What the deuce are you grinning at?” 
he then exclaimed, imperiously. 

“Grinning? I was only looking at you. 
A cat may look at a king, and grin too, for 
that matter.” 

“T am glad you are in such good spirits,” 
replied Percy, with asneer. “ Ishould have 
hardly expected it.” 

The hostile character of these remarks 
was immensely heightened by their being 
uttered on both sides in a subdued tone, ne- 
cessitated by the circumstances of the case. 
Each of the antagonists was careful not to 
make a disturbance in the house of mourn- 
ing. Percy’s last innuendo, referring, as Ger- 
ald well understood, to the contents of his 
father’s will, was, however, almost insup- 
portable to him. It was with difficulty he 
restrained himself from an outburst; as it 
was, he glared at the other in silent fury. 

“ After all,” continued Percy, who, having 
found an object, was evideutly giving reins 
to the passion which he had hitherto been 
obliged to suppress, “it is not as if you want- 
ed money. A lad like you, without incum- 
brance—a gay young bachelor at most— 
can afford to smile at being disinherited.” 

“That’s true,” said Gerald, slowly. “If I 
had really expensive tastes, such as keeping 
race-horses, for example, the thing would be 
more serious.” 

“ Race-horses! Who keeps race-horses?” 
answered Percy. His tone was indifferent 
and even contemptuous, but to one who ob- 
served him nearly (and for once Gerald’s 
eyes gazed point-blank upon his interlocu- 
tor), it could be seen that he turned a little 
pale, and that his mustache was twitching 
uneasily. 

“Oh, I don’t know; let us say, for exam- 
ple, Jennings.” 

“To be sure,” said Percy, with a faint 
smile, and in a voice that was also faint. 

“Well, he would sometimes want money, 
I should think. And as to disinheritance, 
why, that is a thing that might happen to 
anybody.” 

“Quite true, Gerald. I was wrong, how- 
ever, to make light of it in your case, The 
fact is, I have been put out, and scarcely 
knew what I said. Forgive me.” 

This was a point so very opportune for 
the utterance of his favorite interjection 
that Gerald could not resist it. Indeed, so 
far from rejecting it, he gave it full stress 
and significance, so that it sounded like the 
malignant snarl of a dog. 

“ Yah.” 

“Come, don’t be sulky,” said the other, 
quietly. “I mean you no harm, but quite 
the contrary. You are not, perhaps, in such 
a hole as you think, and if you are, I may be 
able to help you out of it. If there’s any- 
thing pressing—” 

“T want twenty pounds,” interrupted 
Gerald. 

“Twenty pounds,” repeated Percy. His 
face had become very quiet and thoughtful ; 
he appeared to be reflecting as to whether 
he had the money about him, for he felt in 
his breast pocket for his note-book. But 
the real question he was putting to himself 
was a far more important one. “If I suffer 
this horse-leech to draw blood for once, will 
he cling to me forever ?” 

“Yes,” he said, drawing four bank-notes 
from a largish roll of them, “1 will lend you 
twenty pounds with pleasure, and I dare say 
we shall not quarrel about the repayment.” 

“T dare say not,” sneered Gerald; ‘and as 
to helping me in a general way—I mean as 
to the allowance that is to be made to me 


by Clare, and so forth—I dare say I may look 


to you for that also ?” 

“My influence will certainly: be exerted 
in your behalf.” - : 

“That sounds very pretty, but I am not 
going to be put off with a pittance. If that 
is all Clare does for me, it must be made up 
to me by-somebody else, do you understand ?” 

“Make your mind quite easy upon that 
subject, Gerald.” 

He nodded assuringly as he |t himself 
out at the front door, and walked down the 
gravel sweep, twitching his cane. Gerald 
gazed after him with grim admiration. 

“What a fellow he is to carry a thing off! 
He is the best and greatest liar alive, I do 
believe. One would think that that twenty 
pounds was all he would have to pay to 
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that it’s only the beginning of our little 
running account. Sam Chigwell, yon scoun- 
drel, I owe you a good turn foi this; not 
that you meant it, however, for you would 
never have let the cat out of the bag if you 
hadn’t been drunk. And I didn’t know 
about it myself for certain till I saw the fel- 
low’s face twitch. That’s a hint old Dick- 
son gave me, which I have not forgotten. 
‘A man’s mouth will often tell the truth 
when his tongue lies.’ That ‘let us say, for 
example, Jennings,’ was a bold stroke of 
mine. But what a fool I was to say twenty 
instead of fifty! To think that some fellows 
should go about with rolls of notes, when a 
man like me is in want of a sovereign! It’s 
disgusting. However, I shall not want for 
sovereigns now—thanks to Jennings.” 

{TO BK CONTINUED.) 





THE FOREMOST GYMNASIUM IN THE WORLD. 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE, 


Autor or “How To Ger Srrone anp How to 
Sray so.” 
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IF every college and university in America 
had a department even something like the 
gymnasium described in preceding papers, 
what a boon it would be! And yet, grand 
work as is being done at Harvard, is there 
doing all that could—indeed, should—be 
done at a university for the physical ed- 
ucation of her sons, the only decent phys- 
ical education so many of them are ever 
likely to get in all their lives? Not to 
make them athletes. That, as a rule, does 
not pay, both taking one’s mind from more 
important work, and often dulling that 
mind for the time for anything worth calling 
work, while it generally overdevelops the 
parts of the body used, and neglects the oth- 
ers. But to bring each out a hale, sound, ef- 
ficient man, most likely to successfully meet 
any drafts his after-lifé may make upon 
him. Does SARGENT do this for all this host 
of students? No. Not for one-half of them. 
And why not? Because, out of upward of 
thirteen hundred students in the universi- 
ty, more than one-half do not exercise fre- 
quently enough to begin to get the good 
they might and should get of the great ad- 
vantages here ready at their hand, to be had 
simply for the taking. The gymnasium is 
easily accessible to about one thousand of 
the students, the others being in Boston at 
the medical or dental schools or at the Bus- 
sey Institute. But even of this thousand 
near by, the record shows the attendance to 
run about thus: about 50 attend six times 
a week ; 100, five times ; 200, four times ; 150, 
three times; 100, twice; 100, once. 

Here, then, only five hundred of them, and 
very likely the five hundred who need it 
least, attend as often as three days a week 
or oftener—and this when the attendance is 
largest, namely, in the winter months; for 
in the fall and spring the athletic men are 
in the field, and the boating men on the riv- 


the college year round will not exceed two 
hundred and seventy. 

But to get the good of exercise, and to 
make real progress from it, you want to 
take it as you do your breakfast, not only 
regularly, but daily, certainly at least as oft- 
en as four days a week, especially if the al- 
lowance is only moderate. And why, then, 
is it not so taken, and by all this favored 
thousand? Can not SARGENT give time to 
each, enough for his special needs? No dif- 
ficulty on that score. Working them in 
classes, cutting the day up judiciously, and 
aided by trained assistants, he can easily 
manage that. Then why does he not do it? 
Simply because, very willing as he is, higher 
powers than he, greatly as they have aided 
him and helped on the good work in many 
ways, seem not to have awakened to the fact 


may be in the pursuit of knowledge and in 
training the mental faculties, it will not do 
with a man’s physical education. The scores 
and hundreds of slim arms and flat, half-built 
bodies so common among students of any of 
our colleges, although they have fair gym- 
nasia right at their hands, might have shown 
them this. Which will pay the average stu- 
dent better in confining in-door after-life, to 
devote his spare half-hour or hour now after 
he is through with his other studies to at- 
tending lectures on “German Philosophy of 
the present day—Schopenhauers Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung, and Hartmann’s 
Philosophie des Unbewussten,” or on “Qua- 
ternions,” or on “ Romanesque and Gothic 
Art from the year 1000 to 1350,” or, on the 
other hand, to building up and insuring to 
himself capacious lungs, sound digestion, 
and a vigorous set of vital organs gener- 
ally, with knowledge of what he will need 
to do through life to keep them so, and the 
habit formed of doing it? “Many students 
of a generation ago entered college already 
built up and toughened by years of manual 
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labor; but the sons of men in professional 





er—while the average daily attendance all 


that, wise as their favorite elective system | 


and mercantile life are not so favored, and 
the average Freshman of to-day, at any of 
our Eastern colleges, does not bid fair to be- 
come a man in later years of nearly the vigor 
and vitality which would servé him so well 
if he had them. What better proof could 
they wish as to whether a body built up to 
vigor and power, and by systematic exercise 
kept there, pays indoor men or not, than 
the words of Harvard’s own president in 
one of his later annual reports? He says:. 

“To attain success and length of service in 
any of the learned professions, including 
that of teaching, a vigorous body is well-nigh 
essential ; a busy lawyer, editor, minister, 
physician, or teacher has need of greater 
physical endurance than a farmer, trader, 
manufacturer, or mechanic. All profegsion- 
al biography teaches that to win lasting 
distinction in sedentary, in-door occupa- 
tions, which task the brain and the nerv- 
ous system, extraordinary toughness of body 
must accompany extraordinary mental pow- 
ers.” 

If the authorities have now fairly tried 
the elective system in the matter of the 
student’s physical education, and it fails to 
reach one-half of the students, and the half 
probably who most need it, would it not be 
well to try it for a year as a required branch? 
If “a vigorous body” and “ greater physical 
endurance” and “extraordinary toughness 
of body” are so “essential” to the success- 
ful student, as President EL1oT himself says, 
then why not see to it that every graduate 
of this great university makes at least com- 
mendable progress during his four years in 
obtaining these so desirable things? The 
tools and the teacher are ready at the door, 
as fine as money can buy. If this same Sar- 
GENT could at Bowdoin in six months in- 
crease the girth of the chests of two hun- 
dred students an average of one and three- 
quarter inches, their girth of hip an aver- 
age of two and a quarter inches, and their 
other measurements to correspond, and yet 
take only half an hour a day, four days a 
week, to do it, what is to hinder every stu- 
dent in Harvard University from being like 
favored? Any one who has ever tried sys- 
tematic physical exercise knows the inti- 
mate connection between a vigorous and 
well-developed set of muscles, kept in good 
condition by a little daily work, and sound, 
properly working vital organs within. And 
if the one so aids the other, yet is so readily 
attainable, and of such incalculable value 
all down a man’s life, why not extend it to 
all, instead of, as now, to but a part? 

And if they would make this grand gym- 
nasium not merely a rich man’s finishing 
hall, but would extend its benefits very 
widely, why could not SARGENT, for a few 
weeks in summer, while the students are 
away, instruct classes of teachers here, from 
far and near, at a trifling charge? They 
in turn could bring much good to thousands 
and tens of thousands of the boys and girls 
who number millions in our land. Could 
the time be better spent, or young Mr. Hr- 
MENWAY’S munificent gift be turned to a 
better use? And would not its present use- 
fulness be increased thus a thousandfold ? 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Marne’s spruce-gum trade amounts to forty 
thousand dollars a year. Flippant gossipers have 
had it that nearly all of this product is consumed 
in the young ladies’ boarding-schools ; but now 
comes forth the conscientious statistician, and 
brings figures to prove that the largest consign- 
ments are shipped to Lawrence, Lowell, Biddeford, 
and the towns where 
there are many fac- 
tory girls. 





The financial writ- 
ers of the London 
press have recently 
come to a conclusion 
which has been stead- 
fastly maintained for 
several years by the 
tramps of our own 
fair land, namely, 
that there is too lit- 
tle gold to go around. 


A four-legged fish 
has been caught in 
Kansas. It is sup- 
posed to be a pro- 
duct of the past sea- 
son’s extraordinary 
drought. 





A writer of repute 
is authority for the 
statement that the 
small number of 
prominent English- 
men who have chosen 
American wives are 
“ steadily American- 
izing European insti- 
tutions.” 





A man drove into 
Boston from one of 
the outlying rural 





districts, ted in 





nw ——" 


THE NATION’S TRIAL. 


front of a store, and entered to attend to some 
business. Seeing his horses starting on, he ran 
toward them—through the open door, as he 
thought—but when he reached the sidewalk, he 
found that he had gone through a nine by five 
feet plate-glass window. 





Newspapers and narrow-gauge railroads are 
rapidly increasing in Texas, and patriotic Texans 
regard the increase of each as a good omen. 





It is told of a Texas couple who stood up to be 
married that when the clergyman saw the handle 
of a pistol protruding from the bridegroom’s 
pocket, and suggested that it be for the moment 
laid aside, the bride demurely drew a bowie-knife 
from the folds of her robe, and tossed it beside 
the other weapon. 


Fragment of the report of a San Franciseo 
law case: 

In the Hopkins case, Judge Finn said that he 
would appoint Moses Hopkins administrator, and, 
estimating the unsettled residue of the estate at 
$6,500,000, would require a bond of $13,000,000. 

Genera Barnes. “That will need $26,000,000 
in securities behind it.” 

Tue Jupex. “ Yes,” eee 

Genera Barnes. “ All right; I'll bring it up 
in the morning. I haven’t got the change with 
me, or I'd fix it up now.” 





The King of Siam has recently bought in Lon- 
don twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of furniture, and it is rumored that he is 
going to housekeeping in a flat. 





There is much in a name. A man in Porta 
Costa, California, who had long been known in 
that region as “ Hard Times Landing,” was re- 
cently found burned to death in his cabin. 





Citizen Charley Sing, late of the Orient, has 
opened in San Francisco a restaurant a la Meli- 
can man, in which cutlery and other hardware 
take the place of chopsticks, and steaks, chops, 
roasts, stews, and similar dishes are served. His 
theory, as set forth by himself, is, ‘‘ Chinaman all 
same Melican man—get tired, want change” ; and 
his success is verifying his theory. He makes a 
specialty of oysters. ‘Chinaman he like oyster 
stew or fly,” says Charley Sing. 





The United States consul at Demerara, South 
America, suggests to the Department of State 
that all vessels sailing hence for that port be 
manned, if possible, by colored crews, in view of 
the yellow-fever epidemic now raging there. This 
suggestion is not so cruel to negro seamen as it 
might seem, since colored men are wholly exempt 
from the disease. 





The London Times is pleased to note that there 
is little disposition on the part of the dwellers 
in that city to live “the semi-gregarious life of 
flats’—a style of dweiling-place that is rapidly 
increasing in number in New York. The facili- 
ties for rapid transit in London make it possible 
for the classes who would live in fiat houses to 
occupy homes by themselves in the suburbs. 
“ Perhaps,” says the 7imes, “the most agreeable 
feature in the expansion of London is the in- 
creased facility it gives for the indulgence of 
the healthy instincts which prefer a cottage and 
a patch of green to far more commodious lodg- 
ings in gigantic barracks nearer the centre of 
the town.” One of the differences between rap- 
id transit in London and rapid transit in New 
York is that in the former city it carries pas- 
sengers into the suburbs, where cottages and 
lawns are possible, while in New York it carries 
persons from the business parts of the town 
through the heart of the great upper district, 
which promises to be almost wholly occupied by 
flat, apartment, and tenement houses. When 
trains begin running at one-minute intervals 
across the Harlem, over the big Bast River Bridge, 
and through the North River Tunnel, rapid transit 
will be to New York in a measure what it is to 
London. 
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(Begun in Harrer’s Weexty No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 


CHRISTOWELL. 


A Bartmoor Tale. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


AvtHor or “Mary Aneriry,” “Lorna Doong,” 
“ CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” ETC. 





CHAPTE:. XLV.—( Continued.) 
ACCURATE AIM. 


THE writer had taken good care that none 
should identify his writing. It was hope- 
less for a poor felon to denounce or even 
break with him. The tempter had not al- 
lowed him funds to attempt to escape across 
the sea, and Wenlow even began to suspect 
that Howell was bribed against him. His 
only chance lay in obedience to the deeper 
and wealthier scoundrel. His own life was 
set against that of another, and he must 
not indulge in scruples. It would be a very 
easy business to dispose of Captain Larks. 
Through many a flying visit, and many a 
lair among the bushes, he knew the ins and 
outs, and rounds among beloved plants and 
trees, of that too sanguine gardener. And 
his favorite double-barrelled gun would car- 
ry a ball as true as any rifle, and was cer- 
tain for a rabbit at a hundred yards. At 
six o’clock on this evening of the week the 
Captain was sure to be in his little vineyard 
sitting on a pot, with his deep-bowled meer- 
schaum, and presenting the very finest tar- 
get forashot. What right had any man to 
be so happy, and go on as if the world was 
made for him? 

With a frown to confirm his resolution, 
he gulped the contents of his tankard; and 
then it occurred to him that nothing could 
be easier than to secure proofs of alibi, in 
case of the worst coming to the worst, and 
a charge being made against him. He knew 
that Gruff Howell was not at home; but his 
wife was there, and would do much better. 
Accordingly, when everything was ready, 
and a bullet dropped into either barrel of 
his gun, he unlocked his door, and went down 
stairs in his shirt sleeves, yawning heavily. 
Mrs. Howell was sitting in the bar, half 
asleep, with her spectacles by her, and the 
big Bible open at her favorite story of Joseph 
and his brethren, which she read daily, be- 
canse it reminded her hopefully of her ab- 
sent son. 

“Fill this again for me, mother,” said the 
guest, setting down his empty tankard. 
“What o’clock is it? Why, a quarter past 
four! Are you sure your clock is right ?” 

“Yes,sir. Or, if anything, he be a little 
slow. We timed ’un by the baker's watch 
only’ yesterday; and he brought the time 
from Bovey Tower.” 

“Very well. Then I shall go to sleep 
again. This hot weather takes all the life 
out of me. Iam not to be disturbed, niind. 
I want sleep. Only when the rabbits come, 
I may fire ashot at them. Don’t be alarmed 
if you hear my gun about six o’clock or so. 
No supper till I calf for it.” 

Receiving his tankard, with another 
stretch and yawn, he went back to his 
room, and locked the door. Then he laid 
his other gun, which had once been Mr. 
Short’s, upon the broad oak window - sill, 
with the sash thrown up and the muzzle 
outside, pointing toward the cliff, where the 
rabbits came to play in the late afternoon 
when the inn was quiet. He had shot two 
or three of them before this from the win- 
dow, and now he fitted that into his dead- 
ly scheme. He corded the gun against re- 
coil, and set a slow fuse of hemp to the 
touch-hole, which would smoulder for an 
hour, or perhaps more ; and then he descend- 
ed from the window by a method which he 
had devised against attack. There was no- 
body to see him; all the brown moor void 
with loneliness and lassitude ; not a shadow, 
except his own, moved faster than the sun 
directed it. But he, at a pace it would make 
a languid man perspire to look at, scoured 
the hollows of the sunburnt hills to the far 
outskirt of Christowell. 

Why make we light of our parents’ wis- 
dom, why imagine so vain a thing as that 
they had no eyes to see, ears to hear, or 
tongues to taste? Denying them every 
other merit, we must admit that they knew 
what was good to eat far better than we 
do. Would they have given as much for 
American flour as for English? Would they 
have made their bread with German paste 
instead of brewer’s yeast? Would they 
have bought fish three weeks iced, and wine 
made where no grape gets ripe? And of 
the grape and other fruit, would they have 
grown it for show or for savor? Already 
in 1840 the rage for the pride of the eyes 
and the pang of the belly was making way 
among superior circles, and the ladies began 
to say to one another, “If you can save my 
piue-apple from being cut, dear, I will lend 
it to you for your dinner on Wednesday.” 

But Captain Larks was happy still, in 
tending tle good gifts of the earth for grace- 





ful and for grateful use. He sat upon his 
pot and smoked his pipe, and working gen- 
tly all the while, enjoyed the view of his 
own things first, and, over or between them, 
of the things beyond. For the wisdom of 
the quiet life was his—first to consider one’s 
own affairs, without any wrath of anxiety, 
and then through their leisure or over their 
ease to enjoy a large view of the neighbors’. 
Thus was he behaving in his vineyard as 
soon as the heat of the sun declined, and the 
shade of the high parts cooled the others, 
and the birds by the brook began to sing 
again, and the trees freshened up from the 
drooping of the day. 

Sloping down the hill-side now, the light 
was tempered variously with narrow flush, 
broad hovering patch, and faint fringe of 
suffusive haze. But in bold relief sat the 
gallant Captain, moving both arms briskly, 
with his broad chest prominent between his 
braces, and a smile of pride upon his tran- 
quil face. For here were his grapes swell- 
ing off from stoning, clustering richly below 
their leaves, sheltered from brunt of the 
day,and expecting the bloom of dew to crisp 
their stalks. Some were clouding with soft 
blue tissue of the promised purple, some 
were pearly with pellucid vein of white, 
others traced with clearing signs of tints 
that would be amber, and the rest not yet 
emerging from the pubescence of dull green. 
The gardener felt his heart expanding with 
good-will toward God and man. 

“Impossible to miss him now. I can per- 
ceive the buttons of his shirt, and the beat- 
ing of his heart. With this rest for my gun, 
I can hit him to a square inch anywhere. 
He shall not even know that he has been 
shot. I will give him a minute just to fin- 
ish up his pipe, and then off he goes to a far 
superior world.” 

With these thoughts, Wenlow, having 
dead point-blank at the self-congratulating 
Captain Larks, suspended his pull upon the 
trigger; not from mercy, but from the fel- 
low-feeling which a man has, a smoking 
mau, for a fellow-smoker’s pipe—a feeling, 
whose depth is in nature’s bowels, deep as 
the founts of calm volcanoes. 

Presently the Captain put his pipe down, 
being come duly to the end of it; and the 
man in the valley laid his eyes between the 
gun-cocks for true aim at him. True enough 
it was, and too sure would have been the 
vine-dresser’s fate as regards this world, 
when a shadow fell aéross in front of him, 
and before him stood his daughter Rose. 
Wenlow drew back his forefinger from the 
trigger; he could not shoot the father in the 
presence of the child. “I will wait, and 
see how they go on,” he thought; “to save 
my own life, I could not take his thus.” He 
withdrew his gun softly, and in the deep 
shade listened. 

“Father, my mind is made up,” said Rose, 
as she threw her arms round the Captain’s 
neck and kissed him. “I have been consid- 
ering what you said, and I mean to stick to 
you—to you. You say that I may come to 
rank and riches, and live in a very different 
way from this, if I give up all thoughts of— 
of every one but you. But you must know 
well that I never think of that. I would 
rather be as I am, without those things, if I 
only have you, and you love me as you 
used. I will try to think no more of—of 
poor John Westcombe, or of any other per- 
son in the world but you. Only, it would 
break my heart to go away, and be rich and 
gay and high without him. He would think 
that I had deceived him, sold him, cast him 
off for bright things and great people. I 
would rather be dead than be thought of so 
by him. I will give him up, as you require 
itso. But not disgracefully—father, not 
disgracefully. I beg of you to promise me 
one very little thing.” 

“My darling, there is nothing that I 
would not promise rather than see you cry 
like this. You know that you are all the 
world to me.” 

“T used to think so, but how can I think 
sonow? The only thing I ask you to pro- 
mise me is this: that if I give him up, I 
shall still stop here—here, where I have no- 
thing only things to love me, and where I 
can not seem to have thrown him by for 
grandeur. How I wish I was a little girl 
again, coming home for the holidays, with 
nothing but a Sunday hat!” 

“What would Mrs. Pugsley say to such a 
wardrobe? My dear child, there is no earth- 
ly reason why you should work yourself up 
tosuch afervor. I have asked no pledge of 
you, and want none. I love you very dear- 
ly, dear; and all the better, perhaps, for being 
just a little bitexcitable. I hate cold-blood- 
ed people, though I am considered one of 

thein by those who do not know me. But 
surely you may have enough of confidence 
in me, Rose, to let me take my own time in a 
matter of this kind. I have never asked 
you to cast off young Westcombe. I was 
certainly very much put out with you for 
the things that took place by the leather- 
coat pippin, wrongly called the crab-tree. 
But I have forgiven you all that because— 





because you are my darling Rose. And the 
utmost that I ask of you is to wait. One 
way or another, I shall soon know what to 
do. I may have to go away, and leave you, 
my dear. But I dare not leave you here at 
present. I could have left you happily at 
Exeter, either with your good school-mis- 
tress or with Mr. Tucker. But she is away 
for her holidays, and he has no ladies in his 
house at present. IfI have to go suddenly, 
I must even trust you to the charge of Mrs. 
Pugsley, at Moreton, as soon as we are quit 
of the poor General.” 

“Tam sure she would be very kind to me 
indeed. I could do very well there, if you 
must go. But, oh, father, don’t go if you 
can help it. I shall be so miserable with- 
out you. And who will look after all our 
things here? What would become of all 
these grapes, for instance? I am sure there 
is a fox prowling after them already.” 

“Well, we must hope that he would find 
them sour. Now come home, my darling. 
I have no heart to work any more, after 
seeing you in such a sad state.” 


As soon as they were gone, black Wenlow - 


rose and filled his pipe, with a happier heart 
than he had enjoyed for months and years. 
He was conscious, according to his special 
form of conscience, of having done a very 
noble act indeed. But when he got back to 
“The Raven,” and found (upon clambering 
in at his open window, and going down to 
order supper) that his gun had gone off 
about half past five, he was touched by the 
waste of his ingenuity. For no clearer alibi 
could have been proved than the one Mrs. 
Howell and two visitors in the tap-room 
were ready to depose to from the proof of 
their own ears. 

He deserved to have his slippers, like a 
geutleman at his inn who pays his way, 
when he can doit; and he felt that after hav- 
ing been so good that day, he might trust in 
Providence against police. One of his chief 
merits was that (in spite of some luxury 
during boyhood) he had taken to the bogs 
and windy life as if he had been born with- 
out acradle. That was a side-shoot, so far 
as one may guess, perhaps of his sporting 
tendencies. If so, how much more was it 
to his credit not to shoot a man when he 
had him on his bullet! Into all this he en- 
tered with the exhaustive comprehension 
of a fine mind dwelling on its owner’s com- 
pensations. Then he made a fine supper, 
to support introspection, and slept, upon a 
four-footed bed, the sleep of the just, with 
two guns loaded. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SOME CONFUSION. 


REASONABLY now was Mr. Gaston discon- 
tented with the state of things. There was 
not much to stand between him and the 
dark flight of disgrace and ruin—“ transpor- 
tation beyond the seas.” There might be 
even more than that. Forgery (lately a cap- 
ital offense) was still considered next to mur- 
der; and he might get a term of hard labor 
first before patriotic farewell. He had free- 
ly exerted his power to write the old Earl’s 
hand to a nicety,as well as robbed him in 
fifty other ways; and now the account of 
his stewardship lay under difficulties far 
more appalling than those of the unjust 
steward in the parable. 

So long as the old Earl lived, George Gas- 
ton felt himself safe against that account. 
Indolence, bad health, and general cynicism 
had led the aged maa to defer strict inquiry, 
though his faith in the agent had never been 
profound, and of late years had grown less 
and Jess. But he said to himself that he 
should go from bad to worse if he intro- 
duced new hands to rob him; and Gaston 
contrived, by many insolent devices, to keep 
out any who might interfere, especially the 
good tirm of Latimer & Emblin. But now 
the old nobleman had nothing more to do 
with this world, except in the posthumous 
form of last will and testament, and black- 
edged paper. George Gaston had left him 
to wrestle with his death, and there was no 
one nearer or dearer to him than Mrs. Tubbs 
to close his slowly vanquished eyes. 

When the great physician, Sir John Tick- 
ell, came down softly, and announced that 
all was over, Mr. Gaston strode forth with a 
stick of black sealing-wax nearly as large as 
a rolling-pin, a coil of red tape, and his own 
signet-ring, and he said to all the servants: 
“T must do my duty; let Tubbs come round 
the house with me. I require a witness for 
this act.” But nobody could tell him where 
the housekeeper was; so he took the trem- 
bling butler for his witness. ‘“ As sole ex- 
ecutor, I am responsible for the safe custody 
of everything,” he pronounced, with an air 
of sad importance ; “all his lordship’s jew- 
els, plate, documents, etc., must be put un- 
der seal at once.” 

Although he had stolen a good many of 
them, there were still enough left in chest, 
bureau, strong-box, writing-desk, and the 
like to occupy him one good hour in the 





careful discharge of this solemn duty. The 
butler carried a roll of red tape and a sharp 
pair of scissors; and whenever the seal would 


. not go on the slit, the tape was stretched 


across and sealed. ‘That makes five-and- 
thirty done, and the two room doors, con- 
taining all the lighter things.” Mr. Gaston 
wiped his red face as he was speaking. “Sor- 
row and duty are alike dry things. Jen- 
kins, go down for a bottle of old port, and 
be sure to bring the winding cork-screw. 
Here, take the key: Only one bottle, mind 
you.” 

“ As if I was a thief!” the old man mut- 
tered, for Gaston had the gift of offending 
everybody. 

“Down with it on the big table in the 
dining-room, you poor old numskull. Wil] 
you never understand that I am master 


‘now?’ But timid as he was, and shaking 


knuckles out of elbows, Jenkins had too 
fine a sense of order to obey such orders. 
With the skill of ancient vintagers he drew 
the cork, and set the bottle down upon a 
marble slab; with two glasses by it, that he 
might have one. 

“ Be off, old chap!” saidGaston. “When 
I want you,I will ring. Don’t let any un- 
dertakers come nearme. Tell them to send 
estimates to-morrow morning. Nothing else 
keeps such robbers down. I am in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, and I must have time 
to turn my thoughts. No, Mr. Latimer! Not 
now, not now. To-morrow morning, if you 
please.” 

For here was Mr. Latimer (of the reputa- 
ble firm of Latimer & Emblin) advancing 
in the full power of grief at the loss of a 
client of importance. His ancestor’s shoe- 
buckles flashed upon his insteps, for he had 
not stopped to put gaiters on; above them 
his black silk stockings shone; the frills of 
his shirt were as stiff as a sting-ray, and his 
face as dry as a law digest. Behind him 
strode his tall partner, Emblin, swinging a 
cane of rather sporting aspect; and bebind 
Mr. Emblin came a gentleman unknown to 
Gaston, but quite ready to introduce him- 
self. 

“Gentlemen, this pleasure takes me by 
surprise.” Mr. Gaston spoke loudly, for they 
seemed to be coming on so. “ Decency might 
have induced you to wait, and self-interest 
too; for this is not at all the manner to se- 
cure my custom for your firm. I understand 
my duties without your aid. And youshould 
at least have waited till Isent for you. But 
as you have chosen thus to act without me, 
I shall. be bold enough to act without you. 
When I need your services I willsend. Jen- 
kins, show these people out.” 

“Sir, we have no wish to intrude upon 
you,” Mr. Latimer replied, as he took a chair, 
and waved his hand to the butler to close 
the door; “and indeed we need not do so, 
if you will withdraw. But under the late 
Earl’s will, it is our duty to see to the safety 
of all his effects before the preparation of 
the inventory. We shall therefore proceed 
to seal up all keys, papers, jewels, plate, and 
such like, and place a trusty person in pos- 
session, until we can communicate with his 
lordship’s son. If he declines to come for- 
ward, and desires that you should continue 
in the agency, we shall take his instructions 
to that effect in writing, and gladly place 
everything under your charge.” 

“What an old fool you are,” said Gaston, 
opening his square jaws with a haughty 
grin, “to throw up a lucrative connection 
thus! If you had played your cards with 
any skill, I might have continued you in 
the business, slow and stupid as you are. 
What’s the good of coming here with that 
old will, made at the death of the boy, 
months ago? Under this later will I am 
sole executor, and all is left to my discre- 
tion. There, now, what do you think of 
that, my friends? Fie! fie! what are law- 
yers come to ?” 

“ Sir, we are come to do our duty, accord- 
ing to the best of our belief. If you hold a 
will of the purport you describe, duly exe- 
cuted, and of later date than the 5th of the 
present month, we have no more to say, ¢x- 
cept that we shall scrutinize it closely, be- 
cause it is at variance with our instructions. 
Otherwise, this is the last, and therefore the 
only valid, will of our lamented client. You 
will see the date—the fifth day of September, 
Anno Domini 1840. It is brief, and certain- 
ly somewhat curt and bald, deficient, per- 
haps, in that fullness of language which a 
legal education alone can impart. Never- 
theless most creditable to a layman”—Mr. 
Latimer bowed to Mr. Snacks—“ and as val- 
id a will as I have ever yet had the honor 
of perusing.” 

“Let me see it.” George Gaston’s high 
color had-ebbed to the tint of the paper of 
the will. 

“Don’t let him touch it,” cried Snacks, 
prematurely. : 

“Under correction,” Mr. Latimer said, 
gently; with a bow of repression tp the lay- 
minded Snacks. “ My duty is not to permit 
the original to quit my possession, however 
briefly. But we have prepared two copies, 
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one of which my valued partner, Mr. Em- 
blin, will have great pleasure in handing to 
you. Perhaps you will peruse it, and in- 
form us whether you have anything of later 
” 

Our. Emblin lifted his long form, and grim- 
ly smiling, held forth a sheet of draft paper 
headed, “ Copy of the will of the Right Hon- 
orable Earl Delapole, etc., etc., bearing date 
September 5, 1840.” Gaston glanced at it, 
took its meaning in a moment (because it 
was not a lawyer’s work), and quelling his 
rage by a desperate effort, made the last 
cast of audacity. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” he said, “perhaps 
the best thing will be to call in some one 
else—some one guite neutral, and not a mere 
lawyer. The poor old Earl’s mind was so 
vacillating lately, and designing people plied 
him so—that Tubbs, for instance, who goes 
in, I see, for £1000 in this document—that 
it seems to me only too probable that none 
of these wills will hold water. I believe 
that mine—I will not be quite certain, for I 
knew not that the date would be so impor- 
tant—is two days subsequent to this of 
yours. His lordship rallied, and his mind 

‘improved. He again perceived who was his 
real main-stay, and he remembered the base- 
ness and cruelty of his son. It matters but 
little to me, you are aware; for my position, 
in any case, is a mere trusteeship. His 
lordship has not made me the heir even of 
the little he could dispose of. The bulk of 
the property is in settlement. Only I feel 
perhaps a little goaded at the idea of being 
kicked out (after so many years of confi- 
dence) through the intrigues of a woman 
like this Tubbs. It was probably Tubbs 
who got this will made. She has long lived 
apart from her husband, if she has one, and 
his lordship was given to gallantry.” 

Here was a new light shed upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Gaston saw that he had made a 
hit, and folded his arms for his words to soak 
in, while he was trying to remember wheth- 
er there would be any chance of shifting 
snugly the date of the will under which he 
was the master. 

Lawyers generally perpend—to use a 
word of their own—toward that solution of 
a problem which involves the lower view 
of human nature. Moreover, there always 
is among them an inclination for old chan- 
nels, a desire to treat still through or with 
the “party” through or with whom they 
have treated hitherto, and a hovering doubt 
about loss of good connection by siding with 
the powers not established yet. Mr. Lati- 
mer looked at Mr. Emblin, and that loyal 
partner returned his gaze. But suddenly 
Mr. Snacks cut in, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it can not be pre- 
tended that I have any interest in this case. 
Mr. Gaston has proposed to call a third par- 
ty in to settle something about dates. Well, 
here am I, a third party fair enough, able 
to put down twenty thousand pounds, and 
without twenty pence in question here. 
Also, although but a layman, able to make 
out the date upon any document in the Eng- 
lish writing of the present day. If this good 
gentleman doubts about his dates (which 
are apt to go out of the best head, in trou- 
ble), let him put the other will in my hands, 
and I will very soon tell you which is the 
correct card. He spoke of it as being in his 
pocket now, or at any rate he tapped his 
coat over it; and if he will hand it to me— 
why there, we need have no more trouble.” 

“Sir, it is a sensible and frank proposal,” 
Mr. Latimer replied, with some relief; “ and 
if Mr. Gaston meets it frankly, we will abide 
by the issue for the present—at least as re- 
gards the present custody of effects.” 

But Mr. Gaston would not meet the chal- 
lenge; for the very good reason that he 

could not. It would take him some hours, 
at least, to shift the date, and bribe the two 
attestants. 

“All this sounds very well, but it is not 
business,” he said, with all his ancient arro- 
gance. “It is more like child’s play than 
sound legal sense. I stand here alone, with- 
out any legal aid; and I will ask Mr. Lati- 
mer and Mr. Emblin, as experienced men of 
law, whether a trustee, placed as I am, in 
great responsibility, would be doing his duty 
by assenting to such a hugger-mugger style 
of business. Gentlemen, you know that I 
am no lawyer. I am acting entirely in the 
interest of others, and I might have a bit- 
ter account to render if I took another step 
without legal advice. There is no advice 
that I should prefer, if the question were 
my own, to that of the learned firm here 
present. But they are precluded by their 
position from giving me their valuable coun- 
sel now. I hope to have recourse to them 
hereafter, and probably large dealings with 
them, as his lordship’s habitual advisers. 
For the moment, however, I must ascertain 
from other sources how I stand. I have re- 
alized by years of honest labor a sufficient 

competence to make this matter one of su- 
preme indifference to me. But, acting for 
others, I must do my best, and I shall not 


‘calmly.. He was not a weak man, though 


“Gammon!” said Mr. Snacks, or began to 
say it; but was requested to reserve his ob- 
servations. 

Then Mr. Latimer, after a little quiet con- 
ference with his partner, arose and spoke 
decisively. ‘We have no wish to take you 
by surprise, Mr. Gaston, or to force your in- 
tentions from you. We will gladly meet any 
one appointed by you, and consider his views 
in an amicable spirit. Neither do we enter- 
tain any idea of ‘kicking you out,’ as you 
rather strongly put it. On the contrary, we 
hope for your good-will, to which we shall 
have some claim by relieving you from on- 
erous and unprofitable work. Our course is 
clear, and nothing except the production of 
a will superseding this can oust us. We will 
not for the present remove your seals, but 
simply place our own beside them—a dupli- 
cate security, so to speak—and it will help 
us much to follow your suggestions of value 
by noting where you have sealed. Our sen- 
ior clerk, who was out on business, will be 
here by this time, and will do the manual 
part, and remain in charge until further in- 
structions. If you will come round with us, 
so much the better, or send with us any one 
you think fit. You clearly understand that 
we must do our duty, and no sensible man 
can take offense at that.” 

While the senior partner spoke, Mr. Em- 
blin fingered the little golden horseshoe in 
his white cravat—which was all the game- 
someness he dared to carry about him in of- 
fice hours—and fixed his eyes as’ keenly 
upon Gaston as if he were the Derby, or a 
great sculling match. Also Mr. Snacks was 
regarding him as sharply as if he had been 
a share list. And Gaston detested to be 
stared at. 

“How much more of this?” cried he, with 
his furious temper leaping from his eyes, 
and his broad face in a blaze again. “You 
are taking a little too much upon yourselves 
with some dirty paper you have forged. 
Quips and quirks, and Does and Roes, and 
black rogues all the lot of you, I’ll tell you 
what I’ll do to settle it: Pll kick out you 
two thieves myself, and fetch up a scullery 
wench to put out this old ass with the shoe 
paste, who is too weak for me to handle. 
Pull up your coat tails, you two sneaks, and 
give me a fair run at you.” 

“Try it with me first,” said Mr. Emblin, 


of slighter build than Gaston. 

“Allow me first honor,” cried the ever- 
ready Snacks. ‘Here I am, sir; kick me 
out.” 

Mr. Gaston could have done it without 
much trouble, and began to make a mad 
charge at him. But suddenly his face turn- 
ed purple-black, his closed fists fell at his 
side, and his thick red neck could not sup- 
port his head. Down he fell upon the floor, 
with a crash that shook the room. The fire 
of his rolling eyes changed into a dull fixed 
glare, and a gush of brfght blood from his 
mouth and nostrils dyed his breast. 

“Run for a doctor!” cried Mr. Latimer. 
“Give me that cushion; keep his head up; 
cut his collar open with your penknife. Oh 
dear, oh dear, what mischief comes of tak- 
ing the law into one’s own hands!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








’ TIME AND ETERNITY. 
By G. P. LATHROP. 


I wax with men and coldly speak 
Of what was once but is no more: 
They do not hear the stifled shriek 
That bursts from out my heart’s closed door. 


I say, “ When Francie died”—and then 

Go on with some dull word. He “died” ? 
No, no; that is not true. For when 

He went, ’twas Time, not he, that died. 





DR. JAMES M. AUSTIN. 


Tu1s estimable gentleman, whose death 
occurred in this city on the 3d inst., filled 
the important and responsible position of 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Masons of the State of New 
York for more than twenty-eight years. 
While engaged in the discharge of his du- 
ties in the Masonic Temple, on the 25th of 
November, he received a slight shock of ap- 
oplexy, and was conveyed to his residence. 
‘He rallied somewhat within the next forty- 
eight hours, but subsequently experienced 
a second shock, which proved fatal. He was 
apparently in his usual health up to the time 
of the attack, and it was hoped that his ro- 
bust constitution would have enabled him 
to survive the shock. 

Dr. AUSTIN was born in Salem, Washing- 
ton County, New York, on November 12, 
1813. He was graduated from Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, in 1839, received his di- 
ploma as Doctor of Medicine from the Al- 
bany Medical College in 1843, and for some 
years pursued the practice of his profession 
at Lansingburg and Waterford, in this State. 
In 1853 he removed to this city, and at the 


that year was elected Grand Secretary. His 
death will be sincerely mourned by thou- 
sands of brother Masons all over the country. 





GENERAL KILPATRICK. 


GENERAL HuGH Jvupson KILPATRICK, 
United States Minister to Chili, died in San- 
tiago, on Sunday, December 4. He was born 
in Deckertown, New Jersey, January 14, 1836. 
Entering West Point, he graduated the year 
the civil war broke out, and on the 6th of 
May, 1861, went into active service, and in 
his first battle, at Big Bethel, he was wound- 
ed. He was promoted to the Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy; and afterward to the Colonelcy, 
of the Second New York Cavalry Volun- 
teers, and soon became noted as one of the 
most dashing and daring, if not one of the 
most judicious, young officers in the army. 
He took part in the fights on the Rappa- 
hannock, second Bull Rup, and in Maryland, 
and was promoted to be a Brigadier-General. 
He did valuable service at Gettysburg, : 
and commanded the cavalry in Sherman’s 
“ March to the Sea.” In 1865 he was com- 
missioned a Major-General of Volunteers. In 
November, 1865, he was appointed United 
States Minister to Chili, holding the posi- 
tion for three years. His first wife, who was 
a Miss SHALER, died during the war, and 
while in Chili he married a lady of that 
country, who accompanied him home. In 
the spring of this year he was again ap- 
pointed to the Chilian mission. 





AMERICANS ABROAD, 


Mr. REINHART’ picture on page 848 il- 
lustrates one of the many annoyances to 
which travellers, and especially Americans, 
are subjected in the Old World. The bill 
paid on leaving the hotel may state expli- 
citly that charges for service are included in 
the items, but nevertheless the traveller's 
carriage is besieged by a whole army of 
waiters, each one pétitioning for a small 
gratuity. In Germany it is for Trinkgeld, in 
France for pourboire—just to drink your 
health, you know, and a pleasant journey to 
the next stopping-place. Some of the guide- 
books specify the exact amount which cus- 
tom prescribes ; but it seems so ridiculously 
small that Americans travelling for the first 
time in Europe are tempted to double or 
triple it, for fear of appearing mean. The 
experience of a few weeks, however, is pret- 
ty certain to cure them of this sensitiveness, 
and to teach them that the more they give, 
the more will be expected of them. The 
rapacity of European waiters grows apace 
with what it feeds upon, and the more lib- 
eral and open-handed a traveller may be, 
the more pressing their demands become. 





AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


A TEMPLE WITH MASONIC SYMBOLS IN 
THE RUINED CITY OF UXMAL. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly : 

Deak Sir,—Among the many discoveries 
important to science, philology, and history 
which I made this year during my investi- 
gations in the ruined cities of Yucatan, froin 
whence I have just returned with plans, pho- 
tographs, moulds of inscriptions, and tra- 
cings of mural paintings, one of the most 
interesting is that of the existence of Ma- 
sonic symbols in one of the monuments at 
Uxmal. 

Soon after leaving the casa principal of 
the. sugar plantation, turning sharp to the 
left, we enter the road that leads direct to 
the ruined city of Uxmal, or rather Oxmal 


(He) 5 as we see it written 


in the inscriptions carved on the western 
facade of the sanctuary. This name Oxmal 
means three times rebuilt, in the Maya lan- 
guage ox being three, and mal a particle 
‘ that, united to a number, serves to indicate 
that a thing has been repeated. 

At a mile distant is seen on that road, 
looming in solitary grandeur, a monument 
built on the top of a high artificial mound 
of peculiar construction. To a height of 
fifteen meters fifty centimeters it has the 
shape of a truncated elliptical cone, the up- 
per side of which serves as a base to a build- 
ing composed of two rooms—a sanctuary 
where, 150 years after the conquest of the 
country by the Spaniards, Father CoGoL- 
Lupo found that some aborigines had cele- 
brated rites of their ancient worship but a 
very short time before his visit to it. Also 
to an oblong, gradated, perpendicular, trun- 
cated pyramid eight meters fifty centime- 
ters high. The top of this pyramid forms 
a terrace twenty-seven meters long from 
north to south, and six meters eight centi- 
meters wide from east to west. On this 
terrace is built the edifice commonly call- 
ed, according to an ancient legend, the 


or 


its lofty position, from many miles around. 
Its longer sides face east and west, the line 
of orientation of its walls being north five 
degrees west of the compass, the variation 
of the needle being now five degrees east. 

This building is composed of three apart- 
ments, having originally no communication 
with each other. Holes have been bored in 
their partition walls that have much weak- 
ened the construction, for what purpose it 
is hard to surmise, since the rooms are com- 
paratively small, and can not have served, 
hor were they intended, for habitation. 


‘Those at the extremities of the building 


are of equal size, measuring each five meters 
fifty centimeters by two meters twenty cen- 
timeters. They opened toward the east on 
a small platform one meter fifty centimeters 
wide. That of the middie is seven meters 
twenty-five centimeters long and two meters 
twenty centimeters wide. Its door faced 
the west, and led, by means of a small stair, 
to the terrace formed by the roof of the 
sanctuary. From there the learned priests 
and astronomers, elevated above the mists 
of the plains below, could without hinder- 
ance follow the course of the celestial bodies 
in the clear cloudless skies of Yucatan, where 
at times the atmosphere is so pure and trans- 
parent that stars are clearly visible to the 
naked eye that require the aid of the tele- 
scope to be seen in other countries. 

































































These rooms cre three meters eighty-five 
centimeters high, their walls being eighty 
centimeters in thickness. Formerly the 
floors were painted red, and elevated eighty 
centimeters over the terrace. Their ceil- 
ings, like those of the apartments in all the 
monuments of Yucatan and Central Ameri- 
ca, form a triangular arch. This arch, found 
also in the ancient tombs of Chaldza and in 
the oldest monuments of Egypt and Greece, 
was adopted from choice, not from igno- 
rance, as some pretend, by the builders. 

In the ceilings of the rooms sitnated at 
the north and south extremities of the build- 
ings are placed, in peculiar and regular or- 
der, stones in the centre of which are carved, 
in deep intaglio, semi-spheres ten centime- 
ters in diameter, intended to represent the 
planets and stars that at night so beautify 
the firmament. Inside of the triangle form- 


| ed at each end of said rooms by the con- 


verging lines of the arch are also to be no- 
ticed several of these semi-spheres. Those in 
the north room form a triangle, as in Fig. 1, 
while those in the south room, five in num- 
ber, figure a trapezium with one of these 
half-spheres in the middle, as in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




















The middle chamber is devoid of decora- 
tions of any sort. The access to the north 
and south rooms was by a grand stair- 
way of ninety-six steps, twenty centimeters 
each, that led to the upper narrow terrace 
surrounding the whole edifice. This stair- 
way, situated on the east side of the mound, 
is fourteen meters wide, and so steep as to 
require no little practice and care to ascend 
and descend its steps with comparative 
safety and ease. Father CoGOLLUDO informs 
us that when he came to descend, he felt re- 
gret for having ever ascended them, and 
then they were in good condition. 

The middle chamber could be reached by 
walking on the terrace round the building, 
but I feel certain that those whose privilege 











flinch from an unpleasant duty.” 


session of the Grand Lodge held in June of 


dwarf’s house. It is seen, on account of 


it was to assemble within its walls reached 
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THE LATE GENERAL KILPATRICK.—Puorocraruep sy Sarony.—[Segz PaGr 851.) 


it from the west side. There was astairway nine meters wide, 
beautifully ornamented, leading from the court-yard adjoin- 
ing the priests’ palace to the entrance of the sanctuary. 
Thence another small staircase two meters forty centime- 
ters wide, situated on the north side of the sanctuary, led 
to the upper terrace and to the roof of that monument, and 
therefore to the middle chamber. The court-yard at the 
foot of this western stairway was surrounded by high and 
massive walls; in its centre stood an altar, and on it a sym- 
bol of the phallic worship introduced in the country by the 
Nahualt at the beginning of the Christian era. 

A few centimeters above the lintel of the door of the 
sanctuary is a cornice that surrounds the whole edifice. 
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On this cornice are sculptured, in relief, the above symbols, 
many times repeated. 
On the under part of the cornice are rings cut in the stone, 
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| wherefrom curtains were suspended, to hide the sanctum 


sanctorum from profane gaze. 

The stone represented in this drawing was found in the 
first days of the month of August last, in the court of the 
priests’ palace at Uxmal. After 
carefully taking a mould of it; I 
had it placed in one of the rooms 
in the south wing of the building, 
to save it, as much as possibk, 
from being injured by tire, rain, 
ete., and there I left it. It rep- 
resents the portion of the body 
from the waist to half way down 
the thighs of a man six feet high, 
judging by the size. 

Auother stone, fifty-five centi- 
meters long by forty-five centi- 
meters wide, on which are sculp- 
tured cabalistic symbols,was found also near the same monu- 
ment. Notwithstanding a mould was made of it, it has been 
impossible to obtain a photo, on account of the position in 
which it lay, and from which it could not be removed. As 
soon as convenient, photos will be taken from the cast. 




















THE LATE JAMES M. AUSTIN.—Puotocrarurp spy Frank E. Pearsatt.—(See Page 851.) 


Cross-bones form also part of the ornaments of the east 
wing of the priests’ palace. This portion of the building 
seems to have been set apart for the use of the high-priest. 
There are also decorations representing the links of a chain, 
and no doubt other symbols will come to light when the 
rubbish is removed. 

To geologists, paleontologists, and philologists it belongs 
to determine the date when this temple and the other edifices 
that surround it, constructed evidently at the same epoch, 
were raised. Their builders took as symbol of Deity the 
mastodon’s head, on which they carved inscriptions with 
Egyptian characters. This symbol forms a prominent fea- 
ture in the ornamentation of the most ancient monuments. 
Besides characters purely Mayan, the mural inscriptions 
contain many letters of the Etruscan and Egyptian alpha- 
bets, the sentences being written in squares, as in the most 
ancient Chaldaic writings. 

Messrs. CORNELIUS PORTER BLIss, of the New York Her- 
ald, and Louis H. AyMf, American consul at Merida, who 
visited me whilst at work among the ruins of Uxmal, in 
the middle of June last, can both testify to the correctness 
of the foregoing descriptions. 

A. LE PLONGEON, M.D. 
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THE WEST FACADE. 


‘THE TEMPLE MOUND. 
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siicsiae eee a ae eae TH - 
1. Hunters’ Camp, Warni River 2. A Native, Warni River. 3 and 4. Hippopotamus-shooting on the Warni River. 5. Zebra-shooting, Warni River. 6. Cutting off 
the Head of the Hippopotamus. 7. Buffaloes fighting. 8. A Steam-Launch, 


SKETCHES IN ZANZIBAR. 


THIs name includes the well-known island on the east 
coast of Africa, so frequently mentioned in the accounts of 
the LIVINGSTONE search expeditions, and a long strip of the 
Opposite mainland. Our sketches were taken by a party 
of hunters who tried their fortunes along the banks of the 
Warni River, in the latter part of the Sultan’s territory, 
where game of many varieties is found in great abundance. 
The authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar is only nominal on 
the mainland, at least beyond the few walled towns which 
are garrisoned by his troops. The country is inhabited by 





SKETCHES IN ZANZIBAR. 


wild negro tribes, and although it is extremely fertile, 
producing all kinds of tropical growths, including cotton, 
coffee, sugar, cloves, nutmegs, indigo, and cinnamon, besides 
maize, rice, and millet, very little has been done toward the 
development of its.natural resources. The forests abound 
in valuable timber, and the rivers are well stocked with fish. 

But the principal attraction of the country to Europeans 
at present is the quantity and variety of game with which 
it abounds. It is a perfect paradise for the hunter. The 
elephant, lion, rhinoceros, leopard, giraffe, and several kinds 
of antelopes roam in vast numbers through its immense and 


trackless forests and over its wide plains, and the hippopot-’ 





amus and the crocodile are plentiful in its rivers. Wild 
cattle, sheep, goats, and fowl of many varieties are also 
abundant. European sportsmen generally engage a steam- 
launch to take them up the Warni, the Lufiji, or the Rovuma, 
as they may choose, as this convenient means of conveyance 
enables them to land at any point which they may select 
for thie purpose of making short excursionsinto the country 
in search of game. The Warni is navigable for small 
craft to a distance of over twenty miles from its month, but 
it abounds in shoals, especially near the banks, from off 
which the unwary navigator is often obliged to pole his 
craft with great difficulty. . : 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

I nave used Horsford'’s Acid Phosphate with success 
in cases of nervous prostration, wherein the digestion 
was more or less impaired; especially in those cases 
characterized by great prostration, with excessive 


sweating. 
—({Adv.]} Cleveland, O. E. C. Buriy, M.D. 





MARIE ROZE. 


Messrs. Wu. B. Rixer & Son: Everett House. 
Gentlemen,—After using your American Face 
Powder for nearly six months I have much pleas- 
ure in stating that, as a toilet article, it is unsur- 
passed.—{ Adv. } Manik Ross. 





No Christmas table should be without a bottle of 
Ancostuna Brrrers, the world renowned appetizer 
of exquisite flavor. Beware of counterfeits, Ask 
your grocer or ues for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by De I. G. B. Simeret & Sons.—{Adv.] 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resniting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., New York. 


Withont question, the finest book of the kind ever 


BEAUTIES OF 


SACRED SONG. 


published. Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt for the 


HOLIDAYS. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., - - BOSTON. 











3119 00°8$ 


$2.50 Cloth 











MRS. THOMPSON’S Celebrated 
patent “WAVE.” The unparaliel 





ed success of this charming addition to 
a lady's toilet, is due to thelr com- 
venience, comfort, and the de- 


appearance 
— to every wearer. They make a thin 
appear fulli—soften the lines that age 
sometimes creates. They are an absolute 













5 Ise wig-like |ook so observ- 
able In all other waves and crimps. Doe: away with 
crimping pins, and the danger of ruining the hair. rice, 
6 to O12 (dlonde and gray extra), Sent C. O. D. with priv- 
ge of exchanging. To be bad only of Mra. ©. Thompson, 107 
State Bt.. Chicago. Send for |!lustrated Catalogue free. No agents. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Facuité de Paris, 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris, 
Sold by all Chemists 
theca and Druggists. 
7O cents the box. 


The Best in the World, 





Reary Richards’ Brooch Loading Single Gan 


This gun has Patent TOP LEVER Action, DOUBLE BOLT, 
REBOUNDING LOCK, PATENT FORE-END, PISTOL GRIP 
STOCK. The barrels are bored from SOLID STEEL, PROVED 
and CHOKE BORED, insuring the BEST SHOOTING POSSI. 
BLE. Either BRASS or PAPER CARTRIDGES of any make 
can be used in it. The guns are made 12 bore, 30 to 36 inches 
long. PRICE, $15. © The SHELTON AUXILIARY RIFLE 
BARREL can be used tn this single gun, thus making virtually 
TWO GUNS—a breech-loading single SHOT GUN, and a breech- 
loading RIFLE. For sale by the trade generally, or 

JNO. P. MOORE'S SONS, 
Wholesale Gun Dealers, 302 Broadway, New York. 


Bi ST Eli R. Mannfacturer of 

; 5 Meerschaum 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 








_ HITCHCOCK’S OLD AND NEW 
Both mailed 


“SONG 
Now Ready. e for $1.00. 


With ‘Piano Accompaniments, 250 pages, large size, 
hc. Sold by all dealers, and mailed by HITCHCOCK’S 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N. Y. 


EP a selt-Inker BEST PRESS 


S 135 Writin rs, Type, 
100 Gards, outside case: AL Li 





Lette 
J Ink, Regiets, Gold. ip vers, Care k, 
4 or 
W.C. EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St., Philad’a,Pa, 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the 0 tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tina, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


The SANITARY ENGINEER, 
the recognized authority on all matters relating to 
Public Health, Food and Drug 
Adulteration, Drainage, Water 
Supply, Heating, Ventilation, 
Lighting, and Plumbing. 

It is respectfully suggested to every 
Physician who reads Harper's Weekly 
who is under forty years of age, that 
he request his newsdealer to procure 
for him one or more copies of the 
SANITARY ENGINEER. 

It contains just the information that 
every successful practitioner needs. 

It is not intended that physicians over 
40 years of age should refrain from read- 
ing the paper, although experience has 
taught that it is of little use to address the 
older members of the profession—the suc- 
cessful ones being so busy that they have 
little time to read—while the unsuccessful 
ones think they have nothing to learn. 
Published every Thursday, at 140 William St., New 


York, at $3 00 per year, postpaid. Single copies 
10 cents, which should be ordered of newsdealers. : 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER 


= _, Breaklast Cae 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed, It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing an@ 
strengthening; easily digested s 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 








FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 
OFFICES { Sio'eriEsthst: Srmasciia 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 
BRANCH nase Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
yn. 
47 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
110 W. Baltimore St., Baltim 
Dye, Clean, and 7 Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, , Robes, &c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. 

Em are Se best attainable skill and most im- 
sored appliances, and having systematized anew every 
epartment of our business, we can fidently promise 

the best results, and p peor | (nage retarn of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
6 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


BOOKS ON 


BUILDING. 












WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, 
194 Broadway, New York. 


WELLING 


COMPRESSED IVORY MFG. CO. (LIMITED). 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 234, $10.00 
set. Pool, 244, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 
Checks, 144 inches, $3.50 per 100. 251 Cemtre 
Street, New York. Established 1855. 











First Prize Medal, Vienna, 1873. 
Manufacturer of 

C. WEIS { Meerschaum Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
jenna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 








FREE TO F.A:M. [eantiful Colored Engraving, 
showing the Ancient Masonic Matters recently oar 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 


ASTORIA 


Ola Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children. 


NTCOLL THE TAILOR 


620 BROADWAY, J 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, need TO $10.00. 


sul ‘ ‘<i J 
OVERCOATS “ $15.00 “ $00.00. 








Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement.gent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 











JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS. 


UNION SQUARE, 
SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &., &c. 
HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. 
CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties, 
COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles. 
GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 
MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 
FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 


stones. 
BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middlemass, Edinburgh. 


@ HOLDEN’S New Book on 

Birds. 128 pp.,80 Illustrations. 

Allfacts onail birds. By mail, 

25 cta. stumps. Price-List, 3c. 

OLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly. 

les on Satin Starling, St. Andreasberg Canary, 

Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, Care, Bird 

Market. Answers to Correspondents, &c. $1.50a 
Year; sample, 15 cents. 

G. A. HOLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


Agents gnd Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and 
















covered in Egypt. Large new 4 
Masonic books and » with bottom prices; oe 
rticulars of the highly lucrative SR en offer: 
F. A. M. this winter. REDDING ‘O., Masonis 
Publishers and } fs » 181 Broadway, New York. 











12 “A Violet from Mother’s Grave” & 49 other 
¢. popular Son words and music entire, all 
for 12 cents. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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ALL DEALERS 








Ask for DR. SCOTT’S. 
TAKE NO OTHE 


which Injure 





Mention this Paper. 


Remittances 
Orders, Currency, or 





wer! RUBBER TYPE aces rcs 


DR. SCOTT’S ELE 
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ILL REFUND THE PRICE 
IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
A BEAUTIFUL 


We will send it 1, 





Which has won its wayto Royal favor in 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Over 3,000,000 Sold—Phenomenal Success!! 


CTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


An Honest Remedy 


PRESCRIBED AND USED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 


England, bee: 
Ce ane ween Geen by ae Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 


ENT 
(:) HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLICLES. This power can always 
accompanies 


— ee 


Not a Wire Brush 
Qe But Pure Bristles. 





IT IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Nervous Headache In 5S Minutes! Bilious 
Headache In 5S Minutes! WNeuraigia in 5 
Minutes! Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Scaip! Prevent Falling Hair and Bald- 
ness! Promptly Arrest Premature Cray- 
ness! Make the Halr grow Long and 
Glossy! The continued use of Pills, etc., 
works Irreparable Injury. Ask any Physi- 
clan. 
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_ MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

As s0on as you recetve the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will 

Cooper and Se ee est good faith. — " 
jhould be mad: bie to GEO. A. SCOTT. made in 

s je payable pBAd Boadway. New York. rer con bes Checks, Drafts, Post Office 

; Send for @ Circular of owr Dr. Scott's Electric Flesh Brush. 


return the money. Whatcan be fairer? 
has been placed in the hands of Mayor 


Will positively produce 
a rapid growth of hair 
on bald heads, where the 
giands and follicles are 
not totally destroyed. 





tion of London. 
New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 







ee : 


Saratoga. 
« test! the erits 

sy ™ De Boone Hicstsie Reese 

it my headaches within 


the Scalp and promote | Inclose 10 cents extra guarantee delivery your hands; or will send 
Baldness. - by express. SRG eesreee” penmecatos eet — ‘ 
: tain ome Sor you, and be Gave Die. Beote Gadnn ison the 
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Heat your houses therough! 
ters as the past ome was) by usit 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe nse 
during the past 22 years, and are in good « condi. 
tion to-day, without Popaies or 
to buy and use. Have more power, groster dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from gases. Immensely pular 
and universally successful, Send for Circulars, 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


OR LIPTLE OnE 


THE NURSERY. 


The Most nt Beant INastrated M: ne for Little 
Peop in the | World. Published in 
and London. 


The Nouzsery ni aa a Household Treasure for 
fifteen years. Our Lirr.x Ones has completed its first 
year, and is a triumphant success, The two united. 
All its illustrations 

DRAWN BY THE BEST ARTISTS 
expressly for this 3 may 9 e, and engraved in the moat 
artistic manner by Joun Axverw & Son. Original 
Poems, Sketches, and Stories by the 

BEST WRITERS FOR CHILDREN. 
Nothing low, vulgar, slangy, or sensational. Pure, 
elevating, and instructive ; 

BRIGHT, INTERESTING, AND AMUSING. 

“The most exquisitely beautiful magazine we ever 
saw.” —Herald, Columbus, O. 

“We wish it might find its way into every household 
where there are little people.”— National Baptist, Phila. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 15 CENTS A COPY. 
Newsdealers seli it, The Publishers send —— Sor 
a three-cent stamp. The most liberal terms to agents. 


re PUBLISHING CO., 
9A Tremont St., Boston. 


AE, Burkhardt & Co, 
FURRIERS, 
sins: lions 


SKIN AND FUR-LINED GARMENTS 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


A Carty’s History oF ENGLAND. 


By OHARLES DIOKENS. 
ILLUSTRATED. ; 
2 vols, in one, 16mo, Half Leather, 60 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
&W™ Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
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ITS POPULARITY Is jUNPARALLELED " 
130,000 SOLD!! ee ! ae wanted se to ~o 


ie wonderful . Bg — for b 
THE BEST, peeing, HEAPEST 


LIFE OF GARFIELD : onty $2 


This work is Profa e 
tire Tey, Ras ge of hi wg Mage Bee 
death; has been critically 

most i 
outsold all other editions because the best and cheap- 
est, and our terms to A are the most 
Superb Steel- Plate Portraits yma Outfit, 50c. 


iiees., | Pubs., Phila. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


one tan sles of ag hae 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


$12 a day at home easily made. Cost! 
$1) AMER Outfit free. ‘Address Trux & Go. Auguste, Maine. 4 


$777 4 Year and expences to ; ip, Duta tree 
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OUR NAVY. 
Fven Chili could warm U 8. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


ORIENTAL RU GS. 


FORTY-SEVEN BALES NOW LANDING. 


KOULA, AGRA, 
SOMAC, LAHORE, 
YHORDES, PERSIAN, 
BAHNDOOR, OUSHACK, 
DAGHESTAN, CASHMERE. 


This collection, we are advised, contains many 
ANTIQUES and a few of the handsomest and 
richest CARPETS ever imported, and are now 
offered for sale. 


Broadway and 9th St. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT: 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
& success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
pare Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all ae sap so coe nae pare 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
—— only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
pe & Dn a ACKER, MERRALL, & 
co & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. 
URBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN’ & CO. 


ee oe to sell Dr. Caasr’s 2000 Reoctrr 
Boox. wee You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE'S rinting House, on Arbor Mich. 








(Write for particulars ; mention this publication.) 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Remarkable Invention, Handsome, Useful 
and Durable—Differs from all others. 


NO BETTER 


Wedding or Holiday Gift. 


No Tension, Bobbin or Shuttle, 
NOISELESS AS A CHURCH MOUSE. 
Easiest to Work and Fastest beyond 


comparison. 
ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT DANGER 
TO HEALTH. 


A novice or child can do better work 
with it than a skilled operator 
with any other machine. 

No lady careful of health can afford to 
use any other. 


*," Money promptly returned if, after trial, pur- 
chaser is not entirely satisfi 
we correspondence and. fullest investigation in- 


"WILCOX & GIBBS §. I 00, 


658 Broadway, New York. 


Are you looking for 

HOLIDA them? Send for our III. 
* Price-List. Mail orders 

‘ aspecialty. STAND. SILVER CO.,47 Barclay St.,N. Y. 


$5 0 $20 RastedSermcos & toe Portand, Maine: 


A week to Agents. $10 Outht Free. 
$88 RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barotay Sr., N. Y. 






















32 CALIBRE. 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector and 


REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


SMITH & WESSONS ARMS 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, SAFE- 
TY, and DURABILITY. They come 
into market literally without blemish. 
Four Sizes: 22, 32, 38, and 44 Calibres. 
The 82 and 44 have rebounding ham- 
mers, the value of which for safety 
cannot be overstated. All sizes (except 
22) are now also made double acting. 
When a “gens te required, it should 
be reliable. 


M. W. ROBINSON, Gen A 
79 Chambers St., N. oe 2 











THE AUTOPHONKE. 


THE FINEST 


AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


EVER OFFERED. 


a Just the thing for the Holidays. 
i Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


adres THE AUTOPHONE CO., 
ITHACA, N. Y. 








WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


(In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








Biographical Dictionary 
of over 97 
Get the Staniiard. 

THE Standard in the Gov’t Printing 
Office, 32,000 copies in Public 
poe sale 20 times as large 

sale of any other. 
BES aid ‘i a Family, in beleing its 
members to become intelligent. 
post aid for TEACHERS and 

HOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 

: GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
a Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 

rany other occasion. 

Published by 6. ac. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: from the 

Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising 
Characteristic Selections from the Works of 
the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices. By James 
Grant Wirson. With Portraits on Steel. 
2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Half Calf, 
$14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00, 





The best work ofits class ever published.—R. Surz- 
TON Mackenzir, LL.D. 

General Wilson's. two volumes may certainly be 
taken as illustrative of their title, and the biographies 
are not the least valuable part of the work.— Lond don 
Times. 

A valuable work, comprising the most beantiful 
productions of the Beottish poets from Anglo-Saxon 
to the present time, set in a biographical and critical 
history of Scottish poetry, for a period of upwards of 
six hundred years.—Eagi Stannorpe. 

It is a wonderful collection, and the lives are not 
the least wonderful ger. so full of facte and feeling, 
too, and full also of devotion to the subject. Is there 
any other country in the world that can produce so 
many poets? I have recommended the great work— 
for it is all these—to many. * * * You should be happy 
in having done this good work, which need never be 
done aguin, it is so complete. —Dr. Joun Brown, au- 
thor of ** Rab and his Friends,” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Lowest prices ever known 
Rifies, & Revolvers. 
OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greetly reduced price. 
inn = for our New 


Cotalogne 1est- 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Bieeet, CN NNATI 


Choice Poetical Selections for Aut ph 
Albums, neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and 25 Bix Songs, all for 12c. 
postpaid. PATTEN & E, 49 Barclay §t., N. Y. 


r month guaranteed 
$100 to 250 | a to Agents every- 
where selling our new Silver Mould White Wire 


Clothes Line. Sells ronal atevery house, Samples 
Sree. Address GIRARD WIR E Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOPE=DEAF 

















Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Al in position, bat imvisible to others. 
All Conversation and even wh heard dis- 
— We refer to to those using Send for 
a tive rn Oo with ee Mn — srg 
i. P.K. PECK CO., 858 Breadway, Ni 

Per Year: 

BARPERSG MAGAZINE. ccocccccodecccsc cose $i 00 
WEARER WEE 6 occ. cee cicictacdccecses. 4 00 
PRA ey PIE oi creeteiccbincnsiadendsences 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named «.....cccccoses: cocccee T 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.......ccccccsees 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f *******"**"""* 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers)... .......ccccccecccce 10 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 


| or Canada. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 ceuts per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitonsly on application to Harpur & Brorurrs. 





aa@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New | York. 
vial bor, 25 2. 


Peete poene 
haasis 


Bans Co. Ld Fe 





2 ri Extra Fine White it Weng Beh Cards, Name 


in Script Type uai to an ed Card, 25 cts. 
pct EO. . REED & 5 Naseau, N. Y. : 


Large Chromo one yaoi Hands with Name, 
40 10c., postpaid, G REED & CO, Nassan, N. Y. 


$66 a week im your own town. Terms and $5 ortfit 
free, Address H. Hauterr &Co.,Portiand,Maine, 
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“HOLD—ENOUGH!” 


The | Director of the Mint (an originally clipped dollar ones wishes Congress to relieve him. 


UU. GUNTHERS SOM 


Seal-Skin Sacques and Oloaks; 
Fur-Lined Garments; 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, will receive 
special and prompt attention, 


— SOZODONT | 


Isa comonal - bnd the 
pureet and choicest in- 
jients of | the vegeta- 

le kingdom. It cleanses, 


beautifies, and rves 
the Trerru, ens and 
invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes g 


the mouth. IMPURE 
— ATH, caused by} | IN THREE SHADES—WHITE, FLESH, and PINK. 
ected teeth, catarrh, f ey 

tobacco, or spirits, is It has a most refreshing and beneficial effect 
sendeved Deagant Uy the on the skin, imparting to the same a Peculiar 
daily use of SOZODONT. Softness and Clearness, and, while imperceptible, 
Tt is as harmless as water, and has been ioeaend after it is applied, its lasting properties will be 
by the most scientific men of the day. found apace any other. Petrie’s Face 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. Powder is warranted to contain absolutely noth- 


—-— ———— | ing that will be of the least injury to the most 































































CARRINGTON & Co. General Purch peer 
; nera urchas- . * 
ing Agents, buy anything ‘to order, Send for cir- Endorsed by the Theatrical Profession, Sold 


cular. New York, 58 Broadway, P. O. Box (new | by all druggists, 25 eents per large box. * 
number) 1661; Chicago, 95 Washington Street. | 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & CO,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 








Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk ist eee Saetas orb. 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 


ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 
Caps, Gloves, &c. 


Goods sent on approval to any 
part ofthe U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 








GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN PRIOKS OF 
DECORATED BISQUES, CARVED FAIENCE, 





DETROIT, MICH. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


OPERA-GLASSES, &., &c., ON ACCOUNT OF 


REMOVAL. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 





ENAMELLED PLAQUES, MARBLE CLOCKS, 





aa Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 





AGENTS, DEALERS, 


Ro te POSTMASTER Somer 


Write for 





Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis 


£2.00, 181 Cent?l Ave., Cin’th, O. 










SMOKE MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Aisthine, 
Hay Fever, Throat Diseases, &c. 


a Sold by all Druggists; or send 25 cents for sample box by mail, to 
JAMES B. HORNER, 59 Maiden Lane, New York, U.S. A. 





BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC BRUSHES, 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


During the next 30 days any Drug or Fancy Store will let you have either the Hair 
or Flesh Brush on trial, and if they fail to Cure Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Pains, 
&c., in a few minutes, or quickly Cure Dandruff, Falling Hair, and Baldness, take them 
back in good condition and the Price will be refunded. They are not Wire but Pure 
Bristle Brushes. Sent on the same terms, postpaid, on receipt of three dollars, by 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. See large cut on inside page. 








Model Working Toy Engines and Figures, 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, Belt, &c., 
all complete as per cut, and in working order, 
by mail for $1 50. 

New Catalogue for 1881-82, 376 illustrations, 
by mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 & 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Elegant Japanese Screeus 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


NIPPON MERCANTILE CoO., 
a 310 Broadway, New York. 


BRUNSWICK In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
SOUPS. 








Clocks for the Holidays. 


The New Haven Crock Co., No. 62 
Reade St., New York, offer at retail 
at especially low prices a recently im- 
ported line of French Clocks and Bronzes, 
of the very latest designs, together 
with the celebrated French and English 
solid Oak or Marble 

CHIME CLOCKS, 
and a line of solid carved wood standing 
hall Regulators, made either in Ebony, 
Mahogany, or Walnut. 





convenient. 10 varieties, Ri h and nour- 
“fishing. Depot, 75 Warren Street. N. Y. 
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C. N. Crittenton, 115 St., N.Y. 
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Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
DEAW’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, | MENT, we have assigned to Ms. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
of all Draggists at Btc. ¢ box. Sent yk me on veceipt | Cliff Street, New York City, the scle right to estab- 

of price, by lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
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“ You’rE better: far in bed,” she said, 
The dame so ancient and so gray, 
She who for fifty years had served 


The house, where now she rules, they say. 


“You'll not to bed? Then sit you here 
My Ladies Maude and Clare, and all; 
I'll tell you of that lady sad 
Whose portrait hangs on yonder wall. 


’ 


“Three hundred years are past and gone 
Since she, that lady sweet though proud, 

Came in the May-time o’er the moors, 
And on a milk-white palfrey rode. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


ER 


Petit a" i" 


A GHOST 


Beside her wild Sir Geoffrey passed ; 
They came here in their honey-moon, 

Which scarce a moon endured, alas! 
Its sweetness turned to bitter soon. 


“For wild Sir Geoffrey grew more wild; 


The husband—who had lately sworn 
To love and cherish—now repaid 

Her tenderness with strife and scorn. 
The gentle wife could only weep ; 

All night alone she sat in tears, 
Till, as the wintry morning dawned, 

A whisper scemed to reach her ears. 





STORY. 


“ Who trusted Geoffrey shall have woe, 
But still must after Geoffrey go. 


She, starting, woke; the dream had flown; 
She found, that day, her lord was gone. 


Till came the chilly winter-time, 


When all the land was wrapt in snow, 


The lady waited his return; 
But oft would through the castle go. 


“But chiefly did her footsteps stay 
In that great Hall of Portraits, where 
From floor to ceiling, closely ranged, 
Were pictured lords and ladies fair. 








Among those sombre painted folk 

So many Geoffreys met her gaze, 
The lady called on them by name, 

And told her grief; it was her craze. 


“On Christmas-eve, when happy chimes 
Of village church bells filled the air, 
The lady’s- frantic sorrow drove 
Her lonely heart to wild despair. 
And in that hall, where faces grave 
Of earls and barons, knights and dames, 
Sir Geoffrey's ancestors of yore, 
Guarded their titles and their names, 
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“She singled out the portrait stern 
Of him, the Old Sir Geoffrey, Knight 
Crusader, foremost of their line, 
Renowned in council and in fight. 
And calling him to help her case, 
‘Sir Geoffrey, thee I trust,’ she said, 
And on her knees, with covered eyes, 
Felt half in hope, and half in dread. 


“Then, glimmering in the moonlight ray 
That showed the knight in armor cold, 
He seemed to stretch an iron hand, 
Which of the lady’s arm took hold. 
Ay, that it did, and caught her so /” 
Out spoke the dame, with sudden gasp, 
“ Ay, just like this”—she clutched the arm 
Of Maude, to show the spectre’s grasp. 


fhen midnight twelve o’clock did sound 
With awful strokes to break the tale, 
Stopped that old housekeeper’s discourse, 
And then each youthful face grew pale, 
As, on the stair above, they heard— 
They saw—-the muffled form descend 
Of—James, the butler, come in time 
To lock the doors, and make an end. 





{Continued from No. 1383, page 827.) 
BENIGHTED TRAVELLERS. 
By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtuor or “ Far rrom tur Mapprne Crown,” “A 
LaobiokaN,” ETO. 





II. 


On the door being opened, a room too large 
to be comfortable, and lit by the best branch- 
candlesticks of the hotel, was disclosed, be- 
fore the fire of which apartment the truant 
couple were sitting, very innocently looking 
over the hotel scrap-book and album, that 
contained views of the neighborhood. No 
sooner had the old man entered than the 
young lady—who now showed herself to be 
quite as young as described, and remark- 
ably prepossessing as to features—percepti- 
bly turned;pale. When the nephew enter- 
ed, she turned still paler, as if she were go- 
ing to faint. The young man described as 
an opera-singer rose with grim civility, and 
placed chairs for his visitors. 

“Caught you, thank God!” said the old 
gentleman, breathlessly. 

“Yes, worse luck,” murmured Signor 
Smittozzi, in native London- English, that 
distinguished alien having, in fact, first seen 
the light in the vicinity of City Road. “She 
would have been mine to-morrow. And I 
think that under the peculiar circumstances 
it would be wiser—considering how soon 
the breath of scandal will tarnish a lady’s 
fame—to let her be mine to-morrow, just the 
same.” 

“Never!” said the old gentleman. ‘Here 
is a girl under age, without experience— 
child-like in her maiden innocence and vir- 
tue—whom you have plied by your vile arts, 
till this morning at dawn—” 

“Sir, were I not bound to respect your 
gray hairs—” 

“Till this morning at dawn you tempted 
her away from her father’s roof. What 
blame can attach to her conduct that will 
not, on a full explanation of the matter, 
be readily passed over in her and thrown 
entirely on you? Lucetta, you return at 
once with me. I should not have arrived, 
after all, early enough to deliver you, if it 
had not been for the disinterestedness of 
your cousin, Captain Northbrook, who, on my 
discovering your flight this morning, offered 
with % promptitude for which I can never 
sufficiently thank him, to accompany me on 
my journey, as the only male relative I have 
left. Come, do you hear? Put on your 
things; we are off at once.” i 

“I don’t want to go,” pouted the young 
lady. 

“I dare say you don’t,” replied her fa- 
ther, dryly. “But children never know 
what’s best for them. So come along, and 
trust to my opinion.” 

Lucetta was silent, and did not move, the 


. opera gentleman looking helplessly into the 


fire, and the lady’s cousin sitting meditative- 
ly calm, as the single one of the four whose 
position enabled him to survey the whole 
escapade with the cool criticism of a com- 
parative outsider. 

“T say to you, Lucetta, as the father of a 
daughter under age, that you instantly 
come with me. What? Would you compel 
me to use physical force to reclaim you ?” 

“I don’t want to return,” again declared 
Lucetta. 

“It is your duty to return nevertheless, 
and at once, I inform you.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Now, dear Lucetta, this is what I say: 
return with me and your cousin James qui- 
etly, like a good and repentant girl, and no- 
thing will be said. Nobody knows what 
has happened as yet, and if we start at once, 
we shall be home before it is light to-morrow 
morning. Come.” 

“I am not obliged to come at your bid- 
ding, papa, and I would rather not.” 

Now James, the cousin, during this dia- 
logue might have been observed to grow 





somewhat restless, and even impatient. 
More than once he had parted his lips to 
speak, but second thoughts each time held 
him back. The moment had come, however, 
when he could keep silence no longer. 

“Come, madam,” he spoke out, “ this farce 
with your father has, in my opinion, gone 
on long enough. Just make no more ado, 
and step down stairs with us.” 

She gave herself an intractable little 
twist, and did not reply. 

“By the Lord Harry, Lucetta, I won’t 
stand this!” he said, angrily. ‘Come, get 
on your things before I come and compel 
you. There is a kind of compulsion to 
which this talk is child’s play. Come, mad- 
am—instantily, I say.” 

The old gentleman turned to his nephew 
and said, mildly : “Leave me to insist, James. 
It doesn’t become you. I can speak to her 
sharply enough, if‘I choose.” 

James, however, did not heed his uncle, 
and went on to the troublesome maiden: 
“You say you don’t want to. come, indeed! 
A pretty story to tell me, that! Come, 
march out of the room at once, and leave 
that hulking fellow for me to deal with aft- 
erward. Get on quickly—come!” and he ad- 
vanced toward her as if to pull her by the 
hand. 

“Nay, nay,” expostulated the old gentle- 
man, much surprised at his nephew’s sudden 
demeanor. “ You take too much upon your- 
self. Leave her to me.” 

“T won’t leave her to you any longer.” 

“You have no right, James, to address 
either me or her in this way; so just hold 
your tongue. Come, my dear.” 

“T have every right,” insisted James. 

“ How do you make that out 1” 

“1 have the right of a husband.” 

“Whose husband ?” 

“ Hers.” 

“What?” 

“She’s my wife.” 

“ James!” 

“Well, to cut a long story short, I may 
say that she secretly married me, in spite of 
your prohibition, about three months ago. 
And I must add that, though she cooled 
down rather quickly, everything went on 
smoothly enough between us for some time, 
in spite of the awkwardness of meeting only 
by stealth. We were only waiting for a 
convenient moment to break the news to 
you when this idle Adonis turned up, and 
after poisoning hermind against me, brought 
her into this disgrace.” 

Here the operatic luminary, who had sat 
in rather an abstracted and nerveless atti- 
tude till the cousin made his declaration, 
fired up and cried: “I declare before Hea- 
ven that till this moment I never knew 
she was a wife! I found her in her father’s 
house an unhappy girl—unhappy, as I be- 
lieve, because of the loneliness and dreari- 
ness of that establishment, and the want 
of society, and for nothing else whatever. 
What this statement about her being your 
wife means I am quite at a loss to under- 
stand. Are you indeed married to him, 
Lucetta ?” 

Lucetta nodded from within her tearful 
handkerchief. “It was because of my anom- 
alous position in being privately married to 
him,” she sobbed, “that I was unhappy at 
home—and—and I didn’t like him so well as 
I did at first—and I wished I could get out 
of the mess I was in; and then I saw you a 
few times, and when you said, ‘We'll run 
off,” I thought I saw a way out of it all, and 
then I agreed to come with you.” 

“Well! well! well! And is this true?’ 
murmured the bewildered old man, staring 
from James to Lucetta, and from Lucetta to 
James, as if he fancied they might be fig- 
ments of the imagination. “Is this, then, 
James, the secret of your kindness to your 
old uncle in helping him to find his daugh- 
ter? ‘Good heavens! What further depths 
of duplicity are there left for a man to 
learn !” 

“T have married her, uncle, as I said,” an- 
swered James, coolly. “The deed is done, 
and can’t be undone by talking here.” 

“Where were you married ?” 

“ At St. Mary’s, Portpool.” 

“When ?” 

“On the 29th of September, during the 
time she was visiting there.” 

“Who married you ?” 

“T don’t know. One of the curates—we 
were quite strangers to the place. So, in- 
stead of my assisting you to recover her, you 
may as well assist me.” 

“Never! never! Madam and sir, I beg to 
tell you that I wash my hands of the whole 
affair. Ifyou are man and wife, as it seems 
you are, get reconciled as best you may. I 
have no more to say or do with either of 
you. I leave you, Lucetta, in the hands of 
your husband, and much joy may you bring 
him, though the situation, I own, is not en- 
couraging.” 

Saying this, the indignant speaker push- 
ed back his chair against the table with 
such force that the candlesticks rocked on 
their bases, and left the room. 





Lucetta’s wet eyes roved from one of the | 


young men to the other, who now stood 
glaring at each other, and, being much 
frightened at their aspect, slipped out of the 
room after her father. Him, however, she 
could hear going out of the front door, and 
not knowing where to take shelter, she crept 
into the darkness of an adjoining bedroom, 
and there awaited events with a palpitating 
heart. 

Meanwhile the two men remaining in the 
sitting-room drew nearer to each other, and 
the opera-singer broke the silence by say- 
ing, “How could you insult me in the way 
you did, calling me a fellow, and accusing 
me of poisoning her mind toward you, when 
you knew very well I was as ignorant of 
your relation to her as an unborn babe ?” 

“Oh yes, you were quite ignorant; I can 
believe that readily,” sneered Lucetta’s hus- 
band. 

“T here call Heaven to witness that I 
never knew!” 

“ Recitative—the rhythm excellent, and 
the tone well sustained. Is it likely that 
any man could win the confidence of a young 
fool her age, and not get that out of her? 
Preposterous. Tell it to the most improved 
new pit stalls.” 

“Captain Northbrook, your insinuations 
are as despicable as your wretched person,” 
cried the barytone, losing all patience. And 
springing forward he slapped the captain in 
the face with the palm of his hand. 

Northbrook flinched but slightly, and 
calmly using his handkerchief to learn if 
his nose was bleeding, said, “I quite expect- 
ed this insult, so I came prepared.” And he 
drew forth from a black valise which he 
carried in his hand a small case ofepistols. 

The barytone started at the unexpected 
sight, but recovering from his surprise, said, 
“Very well, as you will,” though perhaps his 
tone showed a slight want of confidence. 

“Now,” continued the husband, quite con- 
fidently, “ we want no parade, no nonsense, 
you know. Therefore we'll dispense with 
seconds ?” 

The signor slightly nodded. 

“Do you know this part of the country 
well?” Cousin James went on, in the sam? 
cool and still manner. “If you don’t, I do. 
Quite at the bottom of the vale over there, 
just beside the stream which flows through 
it, is a smooth grassy space, not so much 
shut in as to be out of the moonlight; and 
the way down to it from this side is over 
the little bridge at the top of the cataract, 


just by the cell of the Two Sisters. A path 


of steps is cut in the slope, and we can find 
our way down without trouble. We—we 
two—will find our way down; but only one 
of us will find his way up, you understand ?” 

‘6 Quite.” 

“Then suppose we start: the sooner it is 
over, the better. We can order supper be- 
fore we go out—supper for two; for though 
we are three at present—” 

“Three ?” 

“Yes; you and I and she—” 

“Oh yes.” 

“We shall be only two by-and-by; so 
that, as I say, we will order supper for two; 
for the lady and a gentleman. Whichever 
comes back alive will tap at her door, and 
call her in to share the repast with him— 
she’s not off the premises. But we must not 
alarm her now; and above all things we 
must not let the inn people see us go out; 
it would look so odd for two to go out, and 
only one come in. Are you ready?” 

“Oh—quite.” 

“Then I'll lead the way.” 

He went softly to the door and down 
stairs, ordering supper to be ready in an 
hour, as he had said; then making a feint 
of returning to the room again, he beckoned 
to the singer, and together they slipped out 
of the house by a side door. 


IIL. 


The sky was now quite clear, and the 
wheel-marks of the brougham which had 
borne away Lucetta’s father remained dis- 
tinctly visible. Soon the verge of the glen 
was reached, the captain leading the way, 
and the barytone following silently, casting 
furtive glances at his companion, and be- 
yond him at the scene ahead. In due course 
they arrived at the wooden bridge over the 
water-fall. The outlook here was wild and 
picturesque in the extreme, and fully justi- 
fied the many praises, paintings, and photo- 
graphic views to which the spot had given 
birth. What in summer was charmingly 
green and gray, was now rendered weird and 
fantastic by the snow. 

From under the centre of the bridge the 
cascade plunged downward almost vertical- 
ly to a depth of eighty or a hundred feet, 
and though the stream was but small, its 
impact upon jutting rocks in its descent di-. 
vided it into a hundred spirts and splashes 
that sent up a mist into the upper air. A 
few marginal drippings had been frozen into 
icicles, but the centre flowed on unimpeded. 

The operatic artist looked down as he 
crossed, but his thoughts were plainly not 





of the beauty of the scene. His companion 
with the pistols was immediately in front 
of him, and there was no hand-rail on the 
side of the bridge toward the rapids. Obey- 
ing a quick impulse, he stretched out his 
arm, and with a superhuman thrust sent 
Lucetta’s husband reeling over the bridye. 
A whirling human shape, diminishing down- 
ward in the moon’s rays farther and farther 
toward invisibility, a smack -smack upon 
the projecting ledges of rock—at first loud- 
er and heavier than that of the stream, and 
then scarcely to be distinguished from it— 
then a cessation, then the splashing of the 
water as before, were all the incidents that 
disturbed the customary flow of the water- 
fall. 

The singer waited in a fixed attitude for 
a few miuutes, then turning, he rapidly re- 
traced his steps down the declivity toward 
the road, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour was at the door of the hotel. Slipping 
quietly in as the clock struck ten, he said 
to the landlord, over the bar hatchway: 

“The bill as soon as you can let me have 
it, including charges for the supper that 
was ordered, though we can not stay to eat 
it, I am sorry to say.” He added, with 
forced gayety, “The lady’s father and cousin 
have thought better of intercepting the 
marriage, and after quarrelling with each 
other have gone home independently.” 

“Well done, sir!” said the landlord, who 
still sided with this customer in preference 
to those who had given trouble and barely 
paid for baiting the horses. “ ‘Love will 
find out the way,’ as the saying is. Wish 
you joy, sir.” 

Signor Smittozzi went up stairs, and on 
entering the sitting-room found that Lucet- 
ta had crept out from the dark adjoiuing 
chamber in his absence. She looked up at 
him with eyes red from weeping, and with 
symptoms of alarm. 

“What is it !—where is he ?” she said, ap- 
prehensively. 

“Captain Northbrook has gone back. He 
says he will have no more to do with you.” 

“And I am quite abandoned by them!— 
and they’ll forget me, and nobody care about 
me any more!” She began to cry afrésh. 

“But it is the luckiest thing that could 
have happened. All is just as it was be- 
fore they came disturbing us. But, Lucet- 
ta, you ought to have told me about that 
private marriage, though it is all the same 
now ; it will be dissolved, of course. You 
are a wid—virtually a widow.” 5 

“Tt is no use to reproach me for what is 
past. What am I to do now ?” 

“We go at once to Portpool. The horse 
has rested thoroughly these last three hours, 
and he will have no difficulty in doing an 
additional seven miles. We shall be there 
before twelve, and there are late hotels by 
the railway. There we’llsell both horse and 
carriage to-morrow morning; and once on 
board, are safe.” 

“T agree to anything,” she said, listlessly. 

In about-ten minutes the horse was put 
in, the bill paid, the lady’s dried wraps put 
round her, and the journey resumed. 

When about a mile on their way, they saw 
a glimmering light in advance of them. “I 
wonder what that is,” said the barytone, 
whose manner had latterly become nervous, 
every sound and sight causing him to turn 
his head. 

“It is only a turnpike,” said she. “That 
light is the lamp kept burning over the 
door.” 

“Of course, of course, dearest. How stu- 
pid I am!” 

On reaching the gate they perceived that 
@ man on foot had approached it diagonally 
by a path from the interior of the vale, aud 
was, at the moment they drew up, standing 
in conversation with the gate-keeper. 

“It is quite impossible that he could fall 
over the cataract by accident or the will of 
God on such a light night as this,” the pe- 
destrian was saying. “These two children 
I tell you of saw two men go along the path 
toward the bridge, and ten minutes later 
only one of’em came back, walking fast like 
a@ man who wanted to get out of the way 
because he had done something queer. There 
is no manner of doubt that he pushed the 
other man over, and, mark me, it will soon 
cause a hue-and-cry for that man.” 

The candle shone in the face of the Signor 
and showed that there had arisen upon it an 
expression of ghastliness. Lucetta, glan- 
cing toward him for a few moments, ob- 
served it, till the gate-keeper having me- 
chanically swung open the gate, her com- 
panion drove through, and they were soon 
again enveloped in the shadows of the trees. 

Her conductor had said to Lucetta, just 
before, that he meant to inquire the way at 
this turnpike; but he had certainly not 
done so. 

As soon as they had gone a little further 
the omission, intentional or not, began to 
cause them some trouble. Beyond the se- 
cluded mountainous district which they 
now traversed ran the main road, on which 
progress would be easy, the snow beihg pro-- 
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bably already beaten there to some extent ; 
but they had not yet reached it, and having 
no one to guide them, their journey began 
to appear less feasible than it had done be- 
fore starting. When the little lane which 
they still followed ascended another hill, 
and seemed to wind round in a direction 
contrary to the expected route to Portpool, 
the question grew serions. Ever since over- 
hearing the conversation at the turnpike, 
Lucetta had maintained a perfect silence, 
and had even shrunk somewhat away from 
the side of her lover. 

“Why don’t you talk, Lucetta,” he said, 
with forced buoyancy, “and suggest the 
way we should go?” 

“Oh yes, I will,” she said, a curious fear- 
fulness being audible in her voice. 

After this she uttered a few ional 


municated all she knew. As far as conld 
be judged, he had come back to the car- 
riage after searching out the way, and find- 
ing the young lady missing, had looked 
about for her till he was tired; then had 
driven on to Portpool, sold the horse and 
carriage next morning, and disappeared, 
probably by one of the departing steamers, 
the only difference from his original pro- 
gramme being that he had gone alone. 


BY. 


During the days and weeks of that long 
and tedions recovery Lucetta watched by 
her husband’s bedside with a zeal and as- 
siduity which would have considerably ex- 
tenuated any other fault save- one of such 








sentences which seemed to persuade him 
that she suspected nothing. At last he drew 
rein, and the weary horse stood still. 

“We are in a fix,” he said. : 

She answered, eagerly: “I'll hold the reins 
while you run forward to the top of the 
ridge, and see if the road takes a favorable 
turn beyond. It would give the horse a 
few minutes’ rest, and if you find out no 
change in the direction, we will retrace this 
road, and take the other turning.” 

The expedient seemed a good one in the 
circumstances, especially when recommend- 
ed by the singular eagerness of her voice, 
and placing the reins in her hands—a quite 
unnecessary precaution, considering the 
state of their hack—he stepped out and 
went forward through the snow till she 
could see no more of him. 

No sooner was he gone than Lucetta, with 
a rapidity which contrasted strangely with 
her previous stillness, miade fast the reins to 
the corner of the phaeton, and slipping out 
on the opposite side, ran back with all her 
might down the bill, till, coming to an open- 
ing in the hedge, she scrambled through it, 
and plunged under the trees which border- 
ed this portion of the lane. Here she stood 
in hiding under one of the large trunks, 
clinging so closely to its rngged surface as 
to seem but a portion of its mass, and list- 
ening intently for the faintest sound of pur- 
suit. But nothing disturbed the stillness 
save the occasional slipping of gathered 
snow from the bows, or the rustle of some 
wild animal over the crisp flake-bespatter- 
ed herbage. At length, apparently con- 
vinced that her former companion was either 
unable to find her, or not anxious to do so, 
in the present strange state of affairs, she 
crept out from the trees, and in less than an 
hour found herself again approaching the 
door of the Prospect Hotel. 

As she drew near, Lucetta could see that, 
far from being wrapped in darkness, as she 
might have expected, there were amplo signs 
that all the tenants were on the alert, lights 
moving about the open space infront. Sat- 
isfaction was expressed in her face when 
she discerned that no re-appearance of her 
barytone and his pony-carriage was causing 
this sensation; but it speedily gave way to 
grief and dismay when she saw by the 
lights the form of a man borne on a stretch- 
er by two others into the porch of the hotel. 

“T have caused all this,” she murmured 
between her quivering lips. “He has mur- 
dered him.” Running forward to the door, 
she hastily asked of the first person she met 
if the man on the stretcher was dead. 

“No, miss,” said the laborer addressed, 
eying her up and down as an unexpected 
apparition. “ He is still alive, they say, but 
unconscious. He either fell or was pushed 
over the water-fall; ’tis thoughted he was 
pushed. He is the gentleman who came 
here just now with the old squire, and went 
out afterward (as is thoughted) with a 
stranger who had come a little earlier. 
Anyhow, that’s as I had it.” 

Lucetta entered the house, and acknow- 
ledging without the least reserve that she 
was the injured man’s wife, had soon in- 
stalled herself as head nurse by the bed on 
which he lay. When the two surgeons who 
had been sent for arrived, she learned from 
them that his wounds were so severe as to 
leave but a slender hope of recovery, it be- 
ing little short of miraculous that he was 
not killed on the spot, which his enemy had 
evidently reckoned to be the case. She 
knew who that enemy was, and shuddered. 

Lucetta watched all night, but her hus- 
band knew nothing of her presence. Dur- 
ing the next day he slightly recognized her, 
and in the evening was able to speak. He 
informed the surgeons that, as was sur- 
mised, he had been pushed over the cata- 
ract by Signor Smittozzi; but he communi- 
cated nothing to her who nursed him, not 
even replying to her remarks; he nodded 
courteously at any act of attention she ren- 
dered, and that was all. 

In a day or two it was declared that ev- 

' erything favored his recovery, notwith- 
standing the severity of his injuries. Full 
search was made for Smittozzi, but as yet 
there was no intelligence of his where- 
abouts, though the repentant Lucetta com- 








magnitude as hers had been. That her 
husband did not forgive her was soon obvi- 


ous. Nothing that she could do in the way 
of smoothing pillows, easing his position, 
shifting bandages, or administering draughts 
could win from him more than a few mea- 
sured words of thankfulness, such as he 
would probably have uttered to any other 
woman on earth who had performed these 
particular services for him. 

“Dear, dear James,” she said one day, 
bending her face upon the bed in an excess 
of emotion. “How you have suffered! It 
has been toocruel. I am more glad you are 
getting better thanI can say. I have pray- 
ed for it—and I am sorry for what I have 
done, and—I hope you will not think me so 
very bad, James.” 

“Oh no. On the contrary, I shall think 
you very good—as a nurse,” he answered, 
the caustic severity of his tone being appar- 
ent through its weakness. 

Lucetta let fall two or three silent tears, 
and said no more that day. 

Somehow or other Signor Smittozzi seem- 
ed to be making good his escape. It trans- 
pired that he had not taken a passage on 
board either of the suspected steamers, 
though he had certainly got out of the coun- 
try ; altogether, the chance of finding him 
was problematical. 

Not only did Captain Northbrook survive 
his injuries, but it soon appeared that in the 
course of a few weeks he would find himself 
little if any the worse for the catastrophe. 
It could also be seen that Lucetta, while 
secretly hoping for her husband’s forgive- 
ness for a piece of folly of which she saw 
the enormity more clearly every day, was in 
great doubt as to what her future relations 
with him would be. Moreover, to add to 
the complication, whilst she, as a runaway 
wife, was unforgiven by her husband, she 
and her husband, as a runaway couple, were 
unforgiven by her father, who had never 
once communicated with either of them since 
his departure from the inn. But her imme- 
diate anxiety was to win the pardon of her 
husband, who possibly might be bearing in 
mind, as he lay upon his conch, the familiar 
words of Brabantio, “She has deceived her 
father, and may thee.” 

Matters went on thus till Captain North- 
brook was able to walk about. He then re- 
moved with his wife to quiet apartments at 
the sea-side, and here his recovery was rap- 
id. Walking up the cliffs one day, sup- 
porting him by her arm as usual, she said to 
him, simply, “ James, if I go on as I am go- 
ing now, and always attend to your small- 
est want, and never think of anything but 
devotion to you, will you—try to like me a 
little ?” 

“Tt is a thing I must carefully consider,” 
he said, with the same gloomy dryness 
which characterized all his words to her 
now. ‘“ When I have considered, I will tell 
you.” 

He did not tell her that evening, though 
she lingered long at her routine work of 
making his bedroom comfortable, putting 
the light so that it would not shine into his 
eyes, seeing him fall asleep, and then retir- 
ing noiselessly to her own chamber. When 
they met in the morning at breakfast, and 
she had asked him as usual how he had 


_ passed the night, she added, timidly, in the 


silence which followed his answer, “Have 
you considered ?” 

“No, I have not considered sufficiently to 
give you an answer.” 

Lucetta sighed, but to no purpose; and 
the day wore on with intense heaviness to 
her, and the customary modicum of strength 
gained to him... 

The next morning she put the same ques- 
tion, and looked up despairingly in his face, 
as thongh her whole life hung upon his re- 

ly. 
4 x Yes, I have considered,” he said. 

“ Ah r’ 

“We must part.” 

“Oh, James!” 

“T can not forgive you: no man wonld. 
Enongh is settled upon you to keep you in 
comfort, whatever your father may do. I 
shall sell out, and disappear from this hemi- 
sphere.” 

“You have absolutely decided ?” she ask- 
ed, miserably. “I have nobody now to 
c-c-care for—” _ 


_will go back to your father. 





“T have absolutely decided,” he shortly 
returned. “We had better part here. You 
There is no 
reason why I should accompany you, since 
my presence would only stand in the way 
of the forgiveness he will probably grant you 
if you appear before him alone. We will 
say farewell to each other in three days from 
this time. I have calculated on being ready 
to go on that day.” % 

Bowed down with trouble, she withdrew 
to her room, and the three days were passed 
by her husband in writing letters and at- 
tending to other business matters, saying 
hardly a word to her the while. The morn- 
ing of departure came ; but before the horses 
had been put in to take the severed twain 
in different directions, out of sight of each 
other possibly forever, the postman arrived 
with the morning letters. 

There was one for the captain ; none for 
her—there were never any for her. How- 
ever, on this occasion something was inclosed 
for her in his, which he handed her. She 
read it, and looked up helpless. 

“ My dear father—is dead!” she said. In 
a few moments she added, in a whisper, “I 
must go to the house to bury him...... Will 
you go with me, James ?” 

He musingly looked out of the window. 
“T suppose it is an awkw, and melan- 
choly undertaking for a wothan alone,” he 
said, coldly. ‘Well, well—my poor uncle! 
—Yes, I’ll go with you, and see you through 
the business.” 

So they went off together in > of 
asunder, as planned. It is unne to 
record the details of the journey, or of the 
sad week which followed it at her father’s 
house. His seat was a fine old mansion 
standing in its own park, and there were 
plenty of opportunities for husband and 
wife either to avoid each other or to get re- 
conciled, if they were so minded, which one 
of them was respectively. Captain North- 
brook was not present at the reading of the 
will. She came to him afterward, and found 
him packing up his papers, intending to 
start next morning, now that he had seen 
her through the turmoil occasioned by her 
father’s death. 

“ He has left me everything,” she said to 
her husband. “ James, will you forgive me 
now, and stay 1” 

“T can not stay.” 

“Why not ?” 

“T can not stay,” he repeated. 

“But why ?” 

“T don’t like you.” 

He was true to his word. When she came 
down stairs the next morning she was told 
that he had gone. 


¥: 


Lucetta bore her double bereavement as 
best she could. There was the vast man- 
sion, with all its historic contents ; hard by 
lay thé undulating park, studded with trees 
a dozen times her own age; beyond it, the 
wood; beyond the wood, the farms. All 
this fair and quiet scene was hers. She nev- 
ertheless remained a lonely, repentant, de- 
pressed being, who would have given the 
greater part of everything she possessed to 
insure the presence and affection of that hus- 
band whose very austerity and phlegm— 
qualities that had formerly led to the alien- 
ation between them-——seemed now to be 
adorable features in his character. 

She hoped and hoped again, but all to no 
purpose. Captain Northbrook did not alter 
his mind and return. He was quite a dif- 
ferent sort of man from one who altered his 
mind; that she was at last despairingly 
forced to adinit. And then she left off hop- 
ing, and settled down to a mechanical rou- 
tine of éxistence which in some measure 
dulled her grief, but at the expense of all 
her natural animation and the sprightly 
willfulness which had once charmed those 
who knew her, though it was perhaps all 
the while a factor in the production of her 
unhappiness. 

To say that her beanty quite departed as 
the years rolled on would be to overstate 
the truth. Time is not a merciful master, 
as we all know, and he was not likely to act 
exceptionally in the case of a woman who 
had mental troubles to bear in addition to 
the ordinary weight of years. Be this as it 
may, eleven other winters came and went, 
and Lucetta Northbrook remained the lone- 
ly mistress of the house and lands without 
once hearing of her husband. Every proba- 
bility seemed to favor the assumption that 
he had died in some foreign land; and of- 
fers for her hand were not few as the proba- 
bility verged on certainty with the long 
lapse of time. But the idea of remarriage 
seemed never to have entered her head for 
amoment. Whether she continued to hope 
even now for his return could not be dis- 
tinctly ascertained; at all events she lived 
@ life unmodified in the slightest degree 
from that of the first six months of his ab- 
sence. 

This twelfth year of Lucetta’s loneliness, 


and the thirtieth of her life, drew on apace, | 





and the season approached that had seen 
the unhappy adventure for which she so 
long had suffered. Christmas promised to 
be rather wet than cold, and the trees on 
the outskirts of Lucetta’s estate dripped 
monotonously from day to day upon the 
turnpike-road which bordered them. On 
an afternoon, between three and four o’clock, 
in this week, a hired fly might have been 
seen driving along the highway at this 
point, and on reaching the top of the hill 
it stopped. A gentleman of middle age 
alighted from the vehicle. 

“You need drive no further,” he said to 
the coachman. “The rain seems to have 
nearly ceased. I’ll stroll a little way, and 
return on foot to the inn by dinner-time.” 

The flyman touched his hat, turned the 
horse, and drove back as directed. When 
he was out of sight, the gentleman walked 
on, but he had not gone far before.the rain 
again came down pitilessly, though of this 
the pedestrian took little heed, going lei- 
surely onward till he reached Lucetta’s park 
gate, which he passed through. The clouds 
were thick and the days were short, so that 
by the time he stood in front of the mansion 
it was dark. In addition to this his appear- 
ance, which on alighting from the carriage 
had been untarnished, partook now of the 
character of a drenched wayfarer not too 
well blessed with this world’s goods. He 
halted for no more than a moment at the 
front entrance, and going round to the serv- 
ants’ quarter, as if he had a preconceived 
purpose in so doing, there rang the bell. 
When a footboy came to him he inquired 
if they would kindly allow him to dry him- 
self by the kitchen fire. 

The page retired, and after a murmured 
colloquy returned with the cook, who in- 
formed the wet and muddy man that though 
it was not her custom to admit strangers, she 
should have no particular objection to his 
drying himself, the night being so damp and 
gloomy. Therefore the wayfarer entered 
and sat down by the fire. 

“The owner of this honse is a very rich 
gentleman, no doubt?’ he asked, as he 
watched the meat turning on the spit. 

“Tis not a gentleman, but a lady,” said 
the cook. 

“A widow, I presume ?” 

“A sort of widow. Poor soul, her hus- 
band is gone abroad, and has never bee. 
heard of for many years.” 

“She sees plenty of company, no doubt, 
to make up for his absence ?”’ 

“No, indeed—hardly asoul. Living here 
is as bad as being in a nunnery.” 

In short, the wayfarer, who had at first 
been so coldly received, contrived by his 
frank and engaging manner to draw the la- ~ 
dies of the kitchen into a most confidential 
conversation,in which Lucetta’s history was 
minutely detailed, from the day of ber hus- 
band’s departure to the present. The salient 
feature in all their discourse was her unflag- 
ging devotion to his memory. 

Having apparently learned all that he 
wanted to know—among other things that 
she was at this moment, as always, alone — 
the traveller said he was quite dry; and 
thanking the servants for their kindness, de- 
parted as he had come. On emerging into 
the darkness he did not, however, go down 
the avenue by which he had arrived. He 
simply walked round to the front door. 
There he rang, and the door was opened to 
him by a man-servant whom he had not seen 
during his sojourn at the other end of the 
house. 

In answer to the servant’s inquiry for his 
name, he said, “ Will you tell Mrs. North- 
brook that the man she nursed many years 
ago, after a frightful accident, has called to 
thank her ?” 

The footman retreated, and it was rather 
a long time before any further signs of at- 
tention were apparent. Then he was sliown 
into the drawiug-room, and the door closed 
behind him. ~ 

On the couch was Lucetta, trembling and 
pale. She parted her lips and held out her 
hands to him, but could not speak. But he 
did not require speech, and in a moment 
they were in each other’s arms. 

Strange news circulated through that 
mansion and the neighboring town on the 
next and following days. But the world has 
a way of getting used to things, and the in- 
telligence of the return of Mrs, Northbrook’s 
long-absent husband was soon received with 
comparative calm. 

A few days more brought Christmas, and 
the forlorn home of Lucetta Northbrook 
blazed from basement to attic with light 
and cheerfulness. Not that the house was 
overcrowded with visitors, but many were 
present, and the apathy of a dozen years 
came at length to an end. The animation 
which set in thus at the close of the old 
year did not diminish on ‘the arrival of the 
new ; and by the time its twelve months hail 
likewise run the course of its predecessors, 
a son had been added to the dwindled line 
of the Northbrook family. 

THE END. 





‘«* As firm as oak, and free from care, 
rhe sailor holds his heart at sea: 
This was the song he used to sing 


When Johnny first came courting me. 


The ‘night is dark, the wind is high, 
I hear the breakers on the shore: 
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I wish I had him safe at home, 
And he would leave me never more. 

‘Come night’s deep noon, and ne’er a moon 
Or star aloft a watch to keep’: 

These were the words he used to sing 
When little Jack was rocked to sleep. 
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I fancy I can hear his voice— 

’Tis but the wailing of the storm! 
My heart is glad to be deceived 

By shadows if they take his form.” 
The children playing on the hearth 

Wondered to see their mother sad, 
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For they were full of childish glee, “‘O Ruler of the earth and ng Stood steadfast on the briny deck, 
And wished her also to be glad. Thou holdest ocean in Thy hand; ‘As firm as oak, and free from care.” 
She brushed the starting tear away, Have mercy on my children dear, The wind went down, the gale was spent, 
As silently she knelt and prayed; And send their father safe to land! The good ship made her port at noon; 
She tried to calm her aching heart, With hope renewed she kissed her babes, The sailor kissed his wife and bairns 

And humbly asked for Heaven’s aid. While he for whom she breathed the prayer Before the rising of the moon, 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


AN elegant gift-book, and a useful and interesting 
volume for household use, is Harper's Cyclopedia of 
British and American Poetry, edited by EPEs Sar- 
GENT. It is a large octavo of nearly one thousand 
pages, and is arranged with a view to make it a valu- 
able reference-book of English poetical literature from 
the time of Chaucer to the present day. Noone could 
have been more eminently fitted for this work than 
was Mr. Sargent. His knowledge of English and 
American literature was thorough and profound, and 
his judgment that of a discriminating poet. This vol- 
ume is the crowning labor of a long life devoted to 
literature. Its author lived to see it in type and to 
give it the finishing touches, but before its pages could 
be given to the public he who had labored over its 
preparation with so much enthusiastic ardor had pass- 
ed away. The poets, specimens of whose works are 
comprised in this book, are arranged chronologically, 
and to the selections from each is appended a brief bi- 
ographical notice, which, in reference to the most dis- 
tinguished, sums up as concisely as possible the chief 
incidents of their lives and the characteristics of their 
writings. Other notices, concerning names of less note, 
are condensed to a few lines. These biographical notes 
have been prepared by Mr. Sargent especially to meet 
the requirements of those readers who have neither 

‘ time nor oppogunity to search through large volumes 
of biography, and they give all the information the 
ordinary reader will desire to obtain. This work is 
rightly named a cyclopedia, for it contains not only 
the most notable poems in the English language, and 
all of the old familiar favorites, but judicious selec- 
tions from the writings of poets of every period. A 
more comprehensive collection of English poetry has 
never been published. 

The volumes of ballads by WILL CARLETON are 
among the most popular books of modern poetry. The 
hearty and universal acceptance accorded them by 
the public has rarely been equalled. Farm Ballads, 
which contains ‘‘ Betsey and I are Out,” a poem which 
at once secured a lasting reputation for its author, 
was shortly followed by Farm Legends, in which, as 
in all the writings of Mr. Carleton, humor and pathos 
are combined in simple, touching words. Recently a 
third volume has appeared, entitled Farm Festivals, 
in which Thanksgiving-day, Christmas, the Country 
Store, Town Meeting, the Singing-school, and kindred 
subjects, call forth some of Mr. Carleton’s best verses. 
The great charm of the writings of Mr. Carleton is 
their familiar treatment of domestic topics of every- 
day life. Laughter and tears intermingle in his verses, 
as they do in the history of every household, and the 
feelings of the reader follow unresistingly the mood 
of the poet. Simple life on the farm and in the coun- 
try village was never more artistically portrayed. Mr. 
Carleton, himself a farmer’s son, enters with feeling 
which can only come from experience into the many 
phases of rustic life, and his verses have a genuine- 
ness about them that strikes home to every heart. He 

is also highly imaginative, but whatever he writes is 
characterized by naturalness and simplicity of lan- 
guage. The public appreciation of Mr. Carleton’s 
power as an author is evinced by the remarkably large 
demand for his books both in this country and in Eng- 
land—a demand which is likely to remain undimin- 
ished for much time to come, as every new production 
adds to his popularity as an author. His volume of 

Young Folks’ Centennial Rhymes is a charming book 

for youthful readers, and some incidents of the Revo- 

lution could not be more securely impressed upon their 
minds than by a perusal of its pages. All of Mr. 

Carleton’s books are illustrated, and bound in orna- 

mental covers suitable for a holiday gift. 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Century, selected and 
edited by the Rev. RoBErRT A. WILLMOTT, with Eng- 
lish and American additions arranged by EvErT A. 
DUYCKINCK, is an elegant and acceptable volume for a 
Christmas present. It contains an extensive and ju- 

’ dicious selection from the works of modern poets, and 
numerous engravings from drawings by eminent Amer- 
ican and English artists. 

An elegantly printed and bound volume of music 
for the household is Tennyson’s Songs, with Music. 
It contains forty-five exquisite songs selected from 
Tennyson's poetical works, with original melodies, thir- 
ty-five of which were composed expressly for this vol- 
ume by Joacuim RarFrF, Franz Liszt, J. L. Hatton, 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, and others. The melodies are 
given with well-arranged accompaniments, and some 
few of the pieces have been set as part-songs. Ten 
full-page engravings, from drawings by ALFRED FREp- 
ERIOKS, Mrs. JESSIE SHEPHERD, WINSLOW HoMER, and 
C. 8. REINHART, and an excellent portrait of Tennyson, 
increase the beauty and value of this volume as a gift- 
book. 

Ilios: the City and Country of the Trojans, by Dr. 
HENRY SCHLIEMANY, is an imperial oc.i2vo volume of 
rare interest and importance. It embodies an exhaust- 
ive account of the excavations made by its author at 
Hissarlik and in other parts of the Troad. The nar- 
rative it contains of the uncovering of the seven bur- 
ied cities—buried from human knowledge for who 
shall say how many ages /—is more interesting and 





hee are invested with the wonder of a fairy tale, and 
the reader hangs over the pages with breathless in- 
terest. Maps, plans of excavations, and about eighteen 
hundred illustrations of objects discovered among the 
remains of these ancient cities, are given in this volume, 
and not a little interest is added to the work by the 
appendices by eminent classical scholars and arche- 
ologists. Students of classical literature will find 
many things in this book of utmost assistance in their 
studies. 

A work of similar character, and of equal absorbing 
interest, is Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 
Temples, by General LovIs PALMA DICESNOLA. This 
book covers a different field of investigation, but one 
of equal importance. General Cesnola’s excavations 
in Cyprus have revealed to the modern world for the 
first time the birth of Greek art, and its growth to- 
ward that perfection which has remained the marvel 
of the world for ages. During a period of ten years 
the author of this work was engaged in his search 
after ancient cities, and the burial-places of their in- 
habitants. A grand success crowned his efforts. His 
discoveries are described in this volume in a genial, 
familiar style, which gives the reader the feeling that 
he himself is walking over the classic ground, spade 
in hand, and penetrating the dark passages of tombs 
which for more than two thousand years have pre- 
served their secrets from human eyes. General Di 
Cesnola’s work is embellished with maps and. many 
engravings of vases, jewels, statues, and other objects 
of interest, and contains appendices giving much val- 
uable information. 

In Art Education Applied to Industry, Mr. 
GEORGE WaRD NICHOLS relates sencething of the his- 
tory of art as applied to common trades and occupa- 
tions in Europe, and discusses methods of instruction 
in the United States best adapted to our people and 
institutions. Decoration of pottery in all countries, 
wood-carving, ornamental brtc-A-brac, and various ar- 
tistic objects of every-day use, are described by the 
author as evidence of the industrial art education of 
the common people of Europe, and his interesting 
work is supplemented by numerous engravings of the 
objects described. This volume is elegantly printed, 
gilt-edged, and bound in ornamental covers. 

Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations, 
by Wituiam C. Prime, LL.D., is a magnificently print- 
ed volume, which would be a gift most welcome to any 
collector of ceramics. These collectors already form a 
large class in the United States, and there is scarcely a 
parlor which does not contain among its ornaments 
some bit of pottery or china-ware, if it be only a cup 
and saucer covered with butterflies and roses,.the last 
remains of the grandmother’s wedding tea set. Many 
who possess really worthy collections of ceramics are 
unable to classify them, or group them on their shelves 
with any order beyond that of mere harmony of col- 
or. It is especially for this class of collectors that Dr. 
Prime’s book is intended. A beautiful or curious cup, 
or plate, or jar is doubly interesting if one knows its 
history, the kind of ware of which it is a specimen, 
and the place and date of its manufacture. Dr. Prime’s 
book will be found an invaluable aid in classifying a 
collection. It contains very full descriptions of an- 
cient and modern pottery of all kinds, a list of impor- 
tant reference-books on ceramics, and an extensive ta- 
ble of fac-similes of marks and monograms found on 
pottery and porcelain, by which specimens may be 
identified. This work is richly illustrated with nearly 
three hundred engravings. 

Another work of great value to collectors, and of 
lively interest to general readers, is The Ceramic Art, 
by Miss JENNIE J. YounG. In this attractive volume, 
which contains over four hundred and fifty wood-en- 
gravings, Miss Young gives the most condensed and 
at the same time comprehensive history of ceramics 
which has ever been published. Her information has 
been drawn from the most reliable sources, as well as 
from her own enthusiastic studies. On the pottery of 
America, from the most ancient times down to the pre- 
sent condition of the modern manufactories of the 
United States, Miss Young gives full and intensely 
interesting information. Her book is a valuable ac- 
quisition to any household library, as it gives in easy, 
fascinating style the history of one of the great indus- 
trial arts of the world. 

Historical Studies of Church-Building in the Mid- 
dle Ages, by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, would be a most 
acceptable holiday gift to any person of zesthetic taste 
and culture. Mr. Norton gives an elaborate treatise 
on the great cathedrals of Venice, Florence, and Siena, 
describing in detail all the circumstances attending 
their construction, a description which involves a his- 
tory of the people of those Gities during the period 
when these magnificent structures of that most famous 
age of church-building were being erected, and an ac- 
count of the celebrated architects who directed the 
work, Mr. Norton writes in the simple, scholarly 
style of one thoroughly familiar with his subject in all 
its details. His work is entirely free from wearisome 
architectural technicalities, and is thoroughly enjoy- 
able from beginning to end. 

A book of special interest to many readers, which is 
just now ready for publication by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, is The Mendelssohn Family, translated from 





picturesque than any work of imagination. Facts 


the German of SEBASTIAN HENSEL by Cari KLINGE- 





MANN and an American collaborator. This work 
which is in two volumes, is made up from letters and 
journals covering the period from 1729, the date of the 
birth of Moses Mendelssohn, to 1847, the year in which 
Felix Mendelssohn, the great musician and the grand- 
son of Moses, died. To Sebastian Hensel, a son of the 
musician's sister Fanny, this family biography has 
been a labor of love. Combining personal reminis- 
cences and family traditions with the material con- 
tained in letters and other documents, he has made a 
book of rare interest, which transports the reader into 
the most cultivated social life of Germany, and brings 
him into familiar intercourse with many celebrated 
personages. 


To any person not already the fortunate possessor of 


Harper's new library edition of standard works these 
beautiful reprints would be a most acceptable and val- 
uable holiday gift. This edition comprises the Histo- 
ry of England and the miscellaneous works of Ma- 
CAULAY, five volumes in each set; HuME’s History of 
England, in six volumes; RICHARD HILDRETH’s His- 
tory of the United States, in six volumes; MorT.Ey’s 
United Netherlands, Dutch Republic, and John of 
Barneveld, nine volumes in all; and GrBBon’s Roman 
Empire, in six volumes. The new reprint of PETER 
CUNNINGHAM’S Works of Oliver Goldsmith also be- 
longs to this edition. Of the merit of these works it 
is unnecessary to speak, as all the reading world knows 
their worth, but attention may be called to the special 
adaptation of this edition for library use. The print is 
large and clear, the size of the volume convenient, and 
the bindi { dark cloth both neat and substantial. 
Each set is .. a box. 

A work of rare interest, written in a style to capti- 
vate all classes of readers, is the History of the Eng- 


‘lish People, by JoHN RicHarRD Grex. The four 
‘volumes which compose Mr. Green’s work cover the 


period from the middle of the fifth century to 1815, 
the date of the battle of Waterloo. He is one of the 
most brilliant of modern historians, and from the very 
outset the reader recognizes the fact that he is in thor- 
ough sympathy with his subject. Entirely conversant 
with the works of all previous writers on English his- 
tory, Mr. Green has also made much independent re- 
search, which enables him to throw new light upon 
many important events. In the task of presenting 
history in popular form no writer has been so suc- 
cessful as he. 

Those desiring short biographies of literary men will 
find the “‘ English Men of Letters Series” admirably 
adapted to their requirements. ‘‘ Books that you may 
carry to the fire and hold readily in your hand are 
the most useful, after all,” said Dr. Johnson, and that 
is precisely the character of these volumes. Readers 
with not sufficient leisure to master the contents of 
more extended biographies will find in these conven- 
ient books all the information they require concerning 
the life and writings of celebrated English authors. 
These biographies are prepared by the best English 
writers of the present time, each biography being com- 
plete in a single volume. Twenty-four volumes have 
already appeared, and others are in preparation. 

Two publications of high literary merit, either of 
which would be a suitable holiday gift, are Studies of 
the Greek Poets, by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, and 
A History of Classical Greek Literature, by J. P. 
Manarry. Mr. Symonds’s work treats exclusively of 
the poets of ancient Greece. It is the most fascinating 
book ever written on classic literature, and while dis- 
playing thorough scholarship, is written in such fa- 


mniliar, graceful style that those seeking a first acquaint- _ 


ance with the Greek poets could not procure a better 
medium. The work is enriched with many spirited 
and elegant translations of select passages. In the 
work by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy the prose authors as 
well as the poets of ancient Greece are included. It 
is a very accurate and scholarly presentation of this 
great branch of classic literature, and will be found 
very useful by young students. 


McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia of Biblical, — 


Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature would be 
a most useful and valuable holiday present to a cler- 
gyman. This important work is complete in ten vol- 
umes. It includes not only all objects and places 
mentioned or alluded to in the Bible, but also the his- 
tory of all creeds and ecclesiastical organizations of 
all countries, ancient and modern, biographies of emi- 
nent preachers and writers in any way connected with 
the Church, and a vast amount of general information 
on all topics in any way associated with Biblical lit- 
erature. It is also an invaluable work for the library 
of any family where the daily reading of the Scriptures 
gives rise to many questions, to answer which a good 
religious reference-book is necessary. 

Harper’s Latin Dictionary, founded on the trans- 
lation of the great Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. 
FREUND, edited by E. A. ANDREws, LL.D., revised, 
enlarged, and in great part rewritten by CHARLTON 
Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHorT, LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Columbia College, is the best standard 
Latin dictionary for the use of students. It contains 
all the latest emendations resulting from the investi- 
gations of modern philologists, and would be a most 
suitable present to any student of Latin literature. 

To obtain good reading for the boys and girls of the 
household is a most important duty for every parent. 
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Children seek entertainment and recreation, and are 
liable to fall into the habit of feasting their vivid im- 
agination on sensational and harmful books, in which 
boys especially are excited to undertake all kinds of 
wild and dangerous adventures, if a more healthful 
class of reading is not placed in their hands. It is 
easy to lead children through pleasant and pure ways, 
but it is almost an impossibility to bring them back 
from bad influences, and root out from their minds the 
seeds of corruption if they are once allowed to settle 
there. Children of this generation must have books. 
Toys are acceptable to the very little ones, but the mo- 
ment the childish intellect begins to develop, books are 
a necessity. There never was such a large number of 
children’s books published as at the present time, and 
the only difficulty is how to select those which com- 
bine instruction and elevating influences with interest 
and amusement. Children are the sharpest critics in 
the world. A person of mature mind will overlook 
the faults of a dull and ponderous style if the informa- 
tion he seeks be conveyed therein. He may condemn, 
but he will not reject. But a child will have nothing 
to do with a dull book, nor with one that simplifies in- 
struction to the extent of silliness—a thing too often 
done by many writers for children. Little folks are 
not fond of being patted on the head and taught in a 
patronizing fashion by their elders, but they wish to be 
treated like good, sensible little men and women, and 
receive pure and healthy material for their little brains 
to work upon. 

In their selection of publications for youthful read- 
ers Harper & Brothers have always endeavored uw keep 
these facts in view, and the immense success of their 
books for boys and girls proves their estimate of youth- 
ful requirements to be correct. 

Harper’s Young People, a beautiful illustrated 
weekly for children, although only at the beginning 
of its third year, has a circulation which extends wher- 
ever English is spoken. It is eagerly watched for in 
every part of the United States. ‘Zt goes to England, 
to South America and Mexico, and to many distant 
islands; and to the children of many American fami- 
lies residing in foreign countries it is a cherished week- 
ly visitor from their far-away home. ‘The contents of 
Harper’s Young People are of the very highest order. 
It contains sparkling and healthful stories; poems, 
many of which have already become standard and fa- 
vorite pieces for declamation in schools ; instructive 
and entertaining articles on art, history, literature, sci- 

- ence, and natural history; and many suggestions for 
sports, games, and employment for summer days and 
winter evenings. Good puzzles are given in every 
number, which, judging from the many answers re- 
ceived, are a source of great amusement. The Post- 
office Box is a department both unique and entertain- 
ing, and is the largest and most perfect thing of its 
kind. Its special object is to place all the little readers 
of Young People in communication with each other, 
thus creating a bond of sympathy between children of 
all lands and climes. The popularity of this depart- 
ment is shown by the immense number of children’s 
letters which are received daily. These little people 
write of their studies, their sports, their pets—of every- 
thing, in short, which goes to make up the sum of 
childish life. As many as possible of their letters are 
printed, and eagerly read by other little folks, who 
live perhaps in an entirely different section of the 
country, and in this way learn new sports and new 
pleasures. A vast number of questions asked by the 
youthful correspondents have been answered in the 
Post-office Box, and in that way much varied and useful 
information has been given. The Exchange depart- 
ment, which forms a part of the Post-office Box, by 
means of which the children exchange minerals, press- 
ed flowers, and other articles of interest, is very exten- 
sive, and has been the means of developing in many 
boys and girls the desire to collect rare and beautiful 
things, especially natural curiosities, and not only to 
collect them, but to learn as much about them as possi- 
ble. Many a botanical or mineralogical student will 
in years to come look back to the time when he began 
his collection of curiosities through the medium of 
Harper’s Young People. 

The engravings in this periodical are especially pre- 
pared to delight and interest the young, and no pains 
are spared to make them of the finest quality. Be- 
sides exquisite pictures of child-life, many fine wood- 
cuts of celebrated paintings are given, as well as views 
of interesting places, and portraits of many historical 
personages in whom children take interest. 

In many public and private schools Harper’s Young 
People is used as a class reader, both teachers and 
scholars taking delight in its interesting and instruct- 
ive contents. The tedium of the reading class van- 
ishes at once when there is something new to read, 
and if the interest of a child is only awakened, every 
teacher knows how much better is the result. The 
managers of the Chautauqua Young People’s Read- 
ing Union have included Harper's Young People 
among those works which its members are required to 
read, which is the very highest indorsement of the in- 
structive, entertaining, and pure moral character of 
the paper. . 

A year’s subscription to Harper’s Young People is 
a Welcome Christmas gift to any boy or girl. The 
third volume, which began with the number issued 





November 1, 1881, will be superior, if possible, to those 
which have already appeared. Arrangements have 
been made for contributions from the very best writ- 
ers for the young; a large and rich variety of instruct- 
ive articles on science, history, and kindred subjects 
will be given; there will be many sparkling short 
stories calculated to inspire noble and generous im- 
pulses and manly ambition; and new serial tales of 
absorbing interest, besides poems, rhymes for the little 
folks, and many other attractions. Former readers of 
the paper will be delighted to hear that ‘‘ Mr. Stubbs’s 
Brother” will be introduced to them by James Otis, 
and that in the chapters recounting his history they 
will meet with many persons whom they have already 
known in company with ‘Toby Tyler.” This Christ- 
mas gift is within the means of every one, and is one 
that will last during the entire year, bringing every 
week a new fund of amusement and instruction. The 
bound volume of Harper's Young People for 1881 is 
now ready, and is also an acceptable present. It is 
bound in a handsomely embellished cover, and con- 
tains a larger variety of attractions than can be found 
in any other book. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East, by THomas 
W. KNox, is fascinating as well as instructive reading 
for boys, and is overflowing with adventures which de- 
light boyish hearts. The third volume of this popular 
series is just published, and forms, with the two pre- 
ceding volumes, a magnificent library of travel for 
youthful readers. Although the chr »iers of the boys, 
Frank and Fred, are continued through the series, still 
each volume is complete in itself, and gives a faithful 
picture of the countries traversed by the young trav- 
ellers. In the first volume of the series Frank and 
Fred, under the guidance of Fred’s uncle, Dr. Bronson, 
visit Japan and China. They go to many interesting 
cities, they ascend Fusiyama, the great Japanese mount- 
ain, and travel up and down through city and country, 
observing the strange inhabitants and their manners 
aud customs. The information given was obtained by 
the author during his own travels in those countries, 
and is correct in every particular. 

In Volume Second Frank and Fred visit Siam and 
Java, and have many adventures in Cochin China, 
Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. They 
see many remarkable buildings both ancient and mod- 
ern, travel by sea and by land, and learn wonderful 
and curious things about the far-distant countries they 
visit. They see crocodiles and elephants, and make in- 
teresting studies in natural history and botany. 

Part Third, the new volume of this series, is devoted 
to Ceylon and India, and includes descriptions of Bor- 
neo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. This volume 
is of especial interest, as it pictures the present condi- 
tion of the country where Dr. Adoniram Judson and 
other early missionaries labored and suffered for the 
cause of Christ, and gives some account of the terrible 
hardships they underwent, and the abuse they received 
from the hands of those whom they were sacrificing 
their lives to benefit. In Part Third the travels of 
Frank and Fred in the far East are finished. They 
leave Bombay under “‘ sealed orders,” as they are told 
by their good friend Dr. Bronson, and their future des- 
tination remains a mystery. There is, however, every 
prospect that the boy readers who have become their 
friends will be able to travel with them through other 
strange and interesting countries. 

All the volumes of the Boy Travellers in the Far 
East are profusely illustrated with maps and interest- 
ing engravings, and are bound in beautifully colored 
covers, embellished with appropriate designs. 

Another new book by THomas W. Knox, especially 
prepared for the edification and instruction of boys, is 
The Young Nimrods in North America, containing 
hunting adventures by land and sea in different por- 
tions of the United States. Considerable natural his- 
tory has been interwoven with these stories of hunt- 
ing and fishing and camp life, and the information 
and adventures are told mostly in dialogue form, 
which adds to the sparkling interest of the book. 

‘* Harper’s Young People Series” is composed of fas- 
cinating stories which have appeared as serials in Har- 
per’s Young People. Four volumes are already pub- 
lished. They are The Moral Pirates, by W. L. AL- 
DEN; The Cruise of the Ghost, by the same popular 
author; Who was Paul Grayson ? by JOHN HABBER- 
TON, author of Helen’s Babies ; and Toby Tyler ; or, 
Ten Weeks with a Circus, by JAMES OTIS. These 
beautiful ‘stories are ‘all familiar to the readers of 
Young People, and have been received with universal 
expressions of interest and delight. They now appear 
in small neat volumes, printed in large clear type, and 
illustrated with spirited engravings. The bindings are 
very attractive, and embellished with designs appro- 
priate to the story. 

CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN’s books of historical 
reading for the young are the very best kind of vol- 
umes to be placed in the hands of children. Boys 
who learn early to enjoy reading of the struggles of 
nations to gain liberty and to establish right and jus- 
tice are already preparing themselves to make good 
and useful citizens. The Boys of "76: a History of 
the Battles of the Revolution, is a book intensely in- 
teresting to all young Americans. The principal 
events of the Revolution are clearly related in a style 
admirably calculated to please boys and girls. The 


‘server. 





hardships, saerifices, and final triumph of the heroes 
of one hundred years ago are vividly pictured, and 
the most thrilling interest characterizes the entire 
narrative. 

In The Story of Liberty Mr. Coffin relates heroic 
events in the history of different nations during the 
past five hundred years. In this book an outline is 
given of the march of the human race from slavery to 
freedom. It is shown how momentous results are 
often brought about by events which appear at the 
time insignificant, and that it is not always great con- 
flicts of arms that decide the destiny of nations. Nu- 
merous important episodes are pictured in this volume 
in such attractive form as to induce the reader to seek 
other histories, and study the frame-work of which 
they are the centre. It is unnecessary to state that 
books which inspire a desire for a broader course of 
reading are especially valuable for the young. 

Old Times in the Colonies contains a graphic de- 
scription of the discovery of America, of the Pilgrims, 
and the first years of the Plymouth settlement, of the 
terrible struggles of our forefathers with the Indians, 
and of many events of our national history previous 
to the war of the Revolution. 

These historical books by Mr. Coffin are copiously 
illustrated with elegant wood-engravings, beautifully 
printed, and bound in ornamental, attractive covers. 

Another interesting volume of history for vouthful 
readers is The Story of the United States Navy, by 
Benson J. Lossinc. This book contains the story of 
tie life of famous naval heroes and their noble work, 
accounts of celebrated war vessels, and the engage- 
ments in which they were conspicuous, and many 
other facts concerning the navy of the United States. 
It is written in easy, familiar style, and profusely il- 
lustrated with portraits, pictures of vessels, and views 
of places where remarkable naval battles have taken 
place, and other engravings of interest. 

A small and prettily illustrated volume of natural 
history for children is Friends Worth Knowing, by 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. Many of the inhabitants of woods 
and fields. described by the author are familiar to all 
boys and girls. Bluebirds, song-sparrows, wild mice, 
oricles, and other littl< creatures are seen every day. 
Thew names are wesi known, and also their appear- 
ance as they perch among the leaves or on the old 
stone wall, or scamper about the fields. Mr. Inger- 
soll introduces his readers to the little homes of these 
‘‘friends,” and gives many interesting facts about 
their habits which are only revealed to a careful ob- 
Natural history is always an interesting sub- 
ject to children, and one in which they should be early 
instructed. 

Another attractive volume for children, containing 
many facts of natural history, and also much infor- 
mation concerning physical and political geography, is 
What Mr. Darwin Saw in his Voyage Round the 
Worldin the Ship Beagle. This volume is compiled 
from Mr. Darwin’s large work. There are chapters 
describing animals and birds of many kinds. The sec- 
tion entitled ‘‘ Man” contains accounts of strange peo- 
ples, particularly those inhabiting distant and wild lo- 
calities. Foreign countries are graphically pictured, 
their cities, their rivers, mountains, valleys, and plains; 
and earthquakes, fossils, and other things in nature 
are explained in such language as any intelligent child 
can understand. This book is very instructive and 
very entertaining. It is published with numerous 
maps and illustrations, and with an elegantly illumi- 
nated cover. 

An elegant gift-book for boys is The Life and Hab- 
its of Wild Animals, illustrated from designs by Jo- 
SEPH WOLF, an artist who from his youth up devoted 
himself to observing and drawing animals. Many im- 
portant scientific works of natural history have been 
illustrated by his truthful pencil. The engravings in - 
this book are full-page, and represent the animals in 
their native haunts. The descriptive letter-press is by 
Mr. DANIEL G. ELLIOT, a naturalist of wide experience, 
and will be found of the highest interest by boys, and 
even by more mature readers. This volume is a large 
quarto, gilt-edged, and beautifully bound. 

Fairy stories are a continual source of delight to 
little readers, and when they are pure and healthful 
in tone they should always be combined with more 
serious reading. One of the most charming books 
ever written is The Catskill Fairies, by Miss Vir- 
GINIA W. JOHNSON, beautifully illustrated by ALFRED 
FREDERICKS, who has evidently visited fairy-land for 
the special purpose of making these fantastic and 
graceful drawings. These Catskill fairies spin won- 
derful stories of adventure for the amusement of little 
Job, who is snowed in alone on the mountain during 
his grandfather’s absence; even his pet Angora cat be- 
comes @ fairy under the influence of the midnight 
snow-storm, and chatters merrily with her little mas- 
ter. Miss Johnson’s style is pure and simple, and this 
delightful book shows that she knows how to interest 
children as well as olde? people. 

Among other fairy-books published by Harper & 
Brothers are the fascinating tales by Mack and by 
LABOULAYE ; The Little Lame Prince, and other 
stories, by Miss MuLOcK, the author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman ; and The Princess Idleways, by Mrs. 
W. J. Hays, a story for girls, of intense interest, and 
containing a beautiful moral. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE GIFT-BOOKS. 


SUITED TO ALL TASTES AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


es Harrer & Brotuers will send a 


THE H&ART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
By Samcven Apams Drake, Author of “ Nooks 
and Corners of the New England Coast.” II- 
lustrated by W. Hamitton Gipson, Author of 
“Pastoral Days.” 4to, Hlaminated Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


COLONEL KNOX’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE FAR EAST. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST— 
PART I. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney to Japan and China. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Ornameutal Cloth, $3 00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST— 
PART Il. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney to Siam and Java, With Descriptions of 
Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, aud the Ma- 
Jay Archipelago. Copiously Illustrated. §vo, Or- 
namental Cluih, $3 00. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST— 
PART IIL Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney to Ceylon and India, With Descriptions of 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. Co- 
piously Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


HARPER’S CYCLOP-EDIA OF POETRY. Har- 
per’s Cyclopedia of British and American Po- 
etry. Edited by Errs Sarcent. Large 8vo, 
nearly one thousanel pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Morocco, 
#5 00. 


WILL CARLETON’S POEMS. 
FARM FESTIVALS. Illustrated. 
al Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM LEGENDS. Illustrated. Svo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM BALLADS. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, ¢2 50. 
DU CHAILLU’S LAND-OF THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN. The Land of the Midnight Sun. Sum- 
mer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. 
Paci B. Du Crate. 
hustrations. 
$7 50. 


Svo, Ornament- 


Svo, Ornamental 


by 
With Map and 235 Il- 
In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
CuatLivu. IHlustrated. 
$1 50 each. 


By Paci B. 


5 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 


Storrs or THe Goriit.a Corntry.—WIiLp Lire 
UNDER THE Equator.—Lost in tun JuNGLF.—My 
Arinet Kinepom.—Tue Country or Tur Dwaurs. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1881. 
Over 800 pages, with about 750 Illustrations. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, &3 00. 


HARPER'S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY, from the Abo- 
riginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief 
Sketches of Important Events and Conspicu- 
ous Actors. By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 
Illustrated by Two Steel Plate Portraits and 
over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols. 


Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, #12 00. 


’ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST.” By W. L. 
AuveN. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 60. 
TOBY TYLER; or, TEN WEEKS WITH A CIR- 
CUS. By James Otts. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
$1 00. 
THE MORAL PIRATES. By W. L. Atwrn 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
WHO WAS PAUL GRAYSON? By Joun Hauner- 
ton, Author of ‘‘Helen’s Babies.’ Illustrated. 
Square 16imo, Cloth, $1 00. 
RASTORAL DAYS. 
Superbly Hlustrated. 
a Bor.) 


SCHLIEMANN’S ILIOS.  Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the 
Most Recent Discoveries and Researches made 
on the Plain of Troy. With Illustrations rep- 
resenting nearly 2000 Types of the Objects 
found in the Excavations of the Seven Cities 
on the Site of Tlios. By Dr. Henry Scutir- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” and 
“Mycene-and Tiryns.” Maps, Plans, and II- 
lustrations. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, $12 00: 
Half Morocco, #15 00. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 
3y Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. — Ilustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


| 
llus- 





4to, Cloth, $7 50. 


(In 





REVISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. The Revised Version of the 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, Translated out of the Greek: being the 
Version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the 
most Ancient Authorities, and Revised A.D. 
1881.: Harper's American Editions: Brevier, 
16mo, Cloth, 45 cents; Brevier, Full Leather, 
Gilt Edges, 90 cents. Brevier, 12mo, Cloth, 
60 cents. Pica, 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Pica, 8vo, 
Turkey Moreceo, Divinity Circuit, $7 20. 


CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN’S HISTORI- 


CAL READING FOR THE YOUNG. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. Copiously I)- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. . 
THE BOYS OF 76. A History of the Battles of 
—T Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 


THESTORY OF LIBERTY. Copiously Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 











ny of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, tc any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
8vo—a descriptive list of about 3000 volumes—will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents in Postage Stamps, 





HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STAND- 
ARD AUTHORS: 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5 vols., $10 00. 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
vols., $10 00. 


HUME'’S ENGLAND. 6 vols., $12 00. 

GIBBON’S ROME. 6 vols., $12 00. 

HILDRETH’S UNITED STATES. 6 vols., $12 00. 

MOTLEY’S DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols., $6 00. 

a *S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols., 
S 00. 


5 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols., 
$4 00. 


GOLDSMITH'S WORKS. 4 vols., $5 00. 


8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. These Editions are sold only in Sets. 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tenny- 
son. Set to Music by various Composers. Ed- 
ited by W.G. Cusins. With Portrait and Orig- 
inal Illustrations by Winslow Homer, C.S: Rein- 
hart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 
4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. WRITTEN OR EDITED 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Illustrated. 6 vols., 16mo, Cloth, in neat Case, 
&5 40. The volumes separately, 90 cents each. 

Litt.Le Sunsuinr’s Hotipay.—Tae Cousin From 
Inpia.—Twenty Years Aco.—Is rr Trug?--An 
On y Sistex.—Miss Moore. 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. 
G. W. Bexgamiy. _ Illustrated. 
luminated and Gilt, $3 50. 


ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical 
Sketch. By 8S. G. W. Bensamiy. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


By 8. 
8vo, Cloth, Il- 


| THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
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By W. Hamitton Gipson. | 











By Samvet Tayior CoLerincGe. 
by Gustave Doré. A magnificently illustrated 
and sumptuous volume. Folio, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, and in a neat Box, $10 00. 


THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendium of the 
History and Manufacture of Pottery and Por- 
celain. By Jennte J. Youne. -With 464 II- 
lustrations. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and 
Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By 
Wituiam C. Prime, LL.D. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops 
and Uncut Edges, in a Box, $7 00; Half Calf,. 
$9 25. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 


Illustrated by 


By Colonel George Warp Nicuots. — Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
$4 00. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNI- 
TURE. By Harrier Prescott Srorrorp. — Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, 
Ri O00. 


TYROL, AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. 
By Grorce E. Waring. Jr. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


MCCLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPASDIA. A 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological. and Eccle- 
siastical Literature. By the late Rev. Jonn 
M‘Cuintock, D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. In 
Ten Volumes. 8vo, Price per Volume, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW IN HIS VOY- 
AGE ROUND THE WORLD IN THE SHIP 
“BEAGLE.” Adapted for Youthful Read- 
ers. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $3 00. 


GREEN’S ENGLISH PEOPLE. A History of 
the English People. By Joun Richarp Green. 
4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per volume. 


THE EARTH. A Descriptive History of the 
Phenomena of the Life of the Globe. By 
EisgE Rectvs. Translated by the Late B. B. 
Woopwarpb, M.A.,and Edited by Henry Woop- 
Ward, British Museum. With 284 Maps and 
Illustrations, and 23 Page Maps printed in 
Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


THE OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, AND LIFE. Be- 
ing the Second Series of a Descriptive History 
of the Life of the Globe. By Exists Recuvs. 
Profusely Illustrated with 250 Maps or Fig- 
ures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. 8vo, 
Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. By his Nephew, George Orro Tre- 
veLyaN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, 86 00; Half Calf, 
$9 50; Tree Calf, $15 00, Popular Edition, 
1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. By Gxorce Orro TreveLyan. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 50, 


THE FAIRY BOOKS: 

FAIRY BOOK ILLUSTRATED. Containing Twelve 
New Stories, expressly Translated for this Work. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knarousun.-Hucrssen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular Fairy Stories 
selected and rendered anew. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MACE’S FAIRY TALES. (Contes du Petit Cha- 
teau.) By Jean Maok, Editor of the Magasin 
d'’Education. Translated by Mary L. Bootu. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Tllustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little Chil- 
dren. By Lucy Ranpass. Comrort. Illustrated. 
Square 4to, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as Told 
to my Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents, > 

THE CATSKILL FAIRIES. By Virernta W. Jons- 
son. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $3 00. 

FAIRY TALES OF ALL NATIONS. By Enovarp 
Laxsounaye, Member of the Institute of France. 
Translated by Mary L. Boorn. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00. 

THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 


By J.T. Trowspriver. Illustrated. 8vo, Or- 
namental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ron- 
ERT Aris Wittwotr. With English and Amer- 
ican Additions by Evarr A. Duyckixcx. New 

‘and Enlarged Edition. 141 Mustrations. Ele- 
gant Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half 
Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND: 
FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 
from the Works of the more Noteworthy Scot- 
tish Pocts, with Biographical and Critical No- 
tices. By James Grant Witson. With Por- 
traits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; 
Full Morocco, $18 00. 


CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, IN 
ALL TIMES AND MANY LANDS. By James 
Parton. With 203 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. By Ernest 
InGeRSOLL. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


SONGS OF OUR YOUTH. By.the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music. 
Square 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 50. 


ABBOTT’S HISTORIES. Illustrated with nu- 
merous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. per 
volume. The volumes may be obtained sep- 
arately; or the set complete, in six Boxes, 
$32 00, 

Cyrus tur Great.—Danivs tnt Grerat.—Xerx- 
rs. — ALEXANDER THE Great. — Romu.vus. — Han- 
NIBAL.—Pyrenus.—d oLius C 28a8.—CLEOPATRA.— 
Neno.—A.rrep TOR Great.—WILLiaM THE Con- 
qureror.—Rtionarp I.—Rriowarp I1.—Ricuarv Ii. 
—Mary yom or Soors. UEEN E.izaBETs.— 
Cuarcrs 1. —Cuaxrrs ID..—Joseraixe. — Maria 
ANTOINETTE. — MapameE Roianp, — Henry IV.— 
Marecaret oF ANsJou.—PETER THE Great.—GEN- 
eurs Knan.—Kine Patrir.—Hernanpo Cortez.— 
Josera BONAPARTE. —QuEEN Hortense. — Louis 
XIV.—Louis Puwarre. 


ABBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. Har- 
per’s Picture Books for the Nursery. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. In 5 volumes, 75 cents 
each. The volumes complete in themselves, 
and sold separately; or the set complete, in 
Case, for $3 75. 

Learning TO TaLK.—To Tutnx.—To Rrap.— 
Axnovr Common Tunes. — Asout Rigut anp 
Wrone. 

ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. Numer- 
ous Illustrations. Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents each. The volumes may be 
obtained separately; or the set complete, in 
neat Case, $7 50. 

Mauievitte. — Mary Beur. —Enren Linn. — 


Watcace.— Breounvt.— Stuy vesant.— AGNES,— 
Mary Ersxine.—Ropo.ruvs.—CaRo ine. 


ABBOTT’S MARCO PAUL STORIES. Marco 
Paul’s Voyages and Travels in the Pursuit of 





Knowledge. By Jacos Assorr. Illustrated. 
Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents 
each. The volumes may be obtained sepa- 


rately; or the set complete, in neat Case, for 
$4 50. 
In New Yorx.—On tur Erte Canat.—In THE 
Foursts oF Maing.—In Vermont.—In Boston.— 
At THE SpPrtnGrieLp ARMORY. 


ABBOTT'S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND 
LUCKY. Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 


75 cents per volume. The volumes may be 
obtained separately; or the set complete, in 
neat Case, $3 75. 


Hanpir.—Ratnpow’s JourNnEY.—SELLiNG LvoKy. 
—Up tae River.—Tur Tuner Pines. 





Comprising Characteristic Seléetions~ 


Harrer’s New Catarocvg, 342 pp., 


OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
Ornamental Cover, $1 00. 


DOGS AND THEIR DOINGS. 
Morris. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 


HARPER'S STORY BOOKS. _ Narratives, Biog- 
raphies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos 
Angort. With more than 1000 beautiful En- 
gravings. Complete in Thirty-six thin vol- 
umes, bound in crimson, each containing One 
Story, at 75 cents a volume, or $27 00 per 
set; or in Twelve Volumes, bound in black, 
each containing Three Stories, for $1 25 a vol- 
ume, or $15 09 per set. 

Vol. I. Bruno.—Witur anv THE M ~ 
Tue Stratr Gate. Vol. Il. Tue Lome Lenenn 
—Prank.—Emma. Vol. III. Viremia.—Tiapoo 
AND JOLIBA.—TimBOO AND Fanny. Vol. IV. Tue 
Hiarrer EstasiishMentT.—FRaNKLIN.—TuE Stu- 
io. Vol. V. Tur Story or Ancient History.— 
Tue Srory or Exeuisu Hisrory.—Tur Story or 
American History. Vol. VI. Joun Trus.—Et- 
¥RED.— Tur Museum. Vol. VII. Tue Eneineer. 
—RamBiks aMonG THE ALPs.—Tux Turke GoLp 
Dorvars. Vol. VIIL Tne Grsrartar Gatrery.— 
Tax ALoove.—Diacoaues. Vol. IX. Tug Great 
E.m.—Aunt Margaret.—Vernon. Vol. X. Carn 
AND Jocko. — Larstone. — ORKNEY TUK PEAck- 
MAKER. Vol. XI. JepGe Justin.—MIniGo.—Jas- 
rer. Vol. XII. Conco.—Vioita.—LittLe Pau. 

TIE LIFE AND HABITS OF WILD ANIMALS. 
Illustrated from Designs by JoserH Wo r. 
Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whymper. 
With Descriptive Letter-press _ by Daniel 
Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S.  4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00. 


CHURCH-BUILDiNG IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Historical Studies of Church-Building in the 
Middle Ages. Venice, Siena, Florence. By 
CuHar_es Etiot Norton. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


CESNOLA’S CYPRUS. Cyprus: its Ancient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of 
Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ 
Residence in that Island. By General Louris 
Patma pi CesyoLa. With Portrait, Maps, and 
400 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops 
and Uncut Edges, $7 50. 


CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. Square 4to, 
about 300 pages each, with Illustrations, bound 
in Cloth, Gilt, $1 50 a volume; or the series 
complete, in neat Case, $7 50. 

Tur Catcvren’s Brats Prorure Booxs. — Tur 
Cutupren’s Prorurt Fansite Boox.—Tuer Cuit- 
pREN'S Picture Book OF QUADKUPEDS AND OTHER 
Mam™atsa.— Tur Cau.pren's Prorore Book or 
TuR Sagacity or ANIMALS.—THe CuiLpren’s Pior- 
urE Book or Binns. 

HENRY MAYHEW’S WORKS: 

THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. Young Humphry 


Davy, the Cornish Apothecary's Boy. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


_ THE YOUNG BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE PEASANT-BOY PHILOSOPHER. Founded 
on the Early Life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-Boy 
Astronomer. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 2000 ILLUS- 

TIONS. 

Thistle Edition: 48 volumes, bound in Green Cloth, 
$1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, 


$1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, Extra, $2 25 
per volume. 


Holyrood Edition: 48 volumes, bound in Brown 
Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


Popular Edition: 24 volumes (two vols. in one), 
bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume i 
O- 


Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND COAST. By Samvg, Apams Drake. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Half Calf or Half Morocco, $5 75. 


JOHN G. EDGAR’S JUVENILE WORKS: 

Tre Boyuoop or Great Men.—Tue Footrrints 
or Famous Men.—History ror Boys. —Sra-Kines 
anp Navat Henoxrs. —Tne War or Tux Roses. 
Illustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 

HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND 
SEA. The Young Nimrods in North America. 
A Book for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Au- 
thor of ‘ The Boy Travellers in the Far East.” 
Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THOMSON’S SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND 
JERUSALEM. The Land and the Book: 
Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Wi- 
L1aM M. Tomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Mis- 
sionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Square 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; 
Sheep, 8 50; Half Morocco, $10 00; Full 
Morocco, Gilt Edges, $12 00. (Sold only by 


subscription.) 


FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. Translated 
from the French of Camitte FLAMMARION. 
Edited by James GiatsHer, F.R.S., Superin- 
tendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological 
Department of the Royal Observatory at Groen- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 
Woodcuts. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


By Rev. F. 0. 
Square 4to, 
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